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THE PHYSICAL AND MORAL WORLD, 


No. 8.—Examination of the chief Phe- 
nomena of the right or spiritual side 
of the Scale, in relation to mere ani- 
muted nature. And, 1, Of animated 
being in general, and the external 
senses. 
Having, in our preceding papers, 

traced the analogy. between this world 

and the visible universe, particularly 
in the three central steps of the scale; 
and taken a glance of the inscrutable 


state of eternity which surrounds it. 


on all sides, we return to the point 
whence we set out, order ,to 
trace the analogy in another line. 

The chief phenomena of the right or 
Spiritual side of the scale, is, accord- 
ingly, the subject we are now io treat. 
And it is only because the septenary 
arrangements of our author secm to 
throw some additional glimmerings on 
this abstruse subject, that we would 
think of touching it at all; so,com- 
pletely has it baffled the attempts, even 
of the most ingenious, to illustrate it 
thoroughly. 

The Animal, Intellectual, and Moral 
are the three steps on the right or. spi- 
ritual side of the scale; and with the 
first of these we shall begin. 

1. The Animal. 

In the animal kingdom, it is evident 
that there is a certain something, we 
know not what it is, nor can we know, 
for in the scale of its existence it is 
analogous to matter in its elementary 
state, which evolves the phenomena of 
life, by means of a double set of or- 
gans, the one performing functions of 
nutrition, the other those functions of 
sensation which are peculiar to anima- 
tion. . 

The Stomach, and the Brain, with its 
elongation in the spinal marrow, are 
the principal organs concerned in these 
functions. 

Like the threefold radiance of the 
Sun, the nutritive and sensitive func- 
tions seem to exist in nature in a 


threefold state. There is, first, the 
xutritive function of plants ; which is 
the. lowest of the of functions, 
and, it may be compared with . the 
chemical solar radiance, because this 
function operates without exciting 
heat in plants, and these,rays hayeno 
heat ; and, moreover, it is from this 
kingdom principally, ‘that; plants, de- 
rive their nourishment.. There is,:se- 
condly, the nutritive function of ,ani- 
mals ; which stands higher in the order 
of functions, and may correspond 
with the central rays of light, in as 
much as this kind of function is more 
apparent than that of plants ; the gross 
aliments being taken into the.stomach, 
and there digested in a more .conspi- 
cuous manner than can be traced ‘in 

lants ; and; moreover, in as much as 
it is stationed, by nature, in a middle 
state between two, viz. the nutritive 
function of, plants. and.the ; sensitive 
function of animals, as the.rays, of 
light are in the. sun-beam... There is, 
thirdly, the sensitive fanction of ani- 
mals ; which is the highest in the order 
of functions, and may correspond with 
the rays of. heat, or caloric, because 
these stand highest in the solar radi- 
ance, and are.the most powerful, and 
penetrating of all the three ; and the 
most nearly assimilated to the animal 
functions of sensation, which become 
perfectly benumbed, and even lan- 
guish and die without heat. ; 

Thus have we reasoned out by ana- 
logy, the nutritive and sensitive func- 
tions to be threefold, like the three- 
fold radiance of the sun; and in this 
respect, ina general view, they may 
represent the material universe in the 
following manner.— 

The two functions of nutrition and 
sensation in animals, answer to the 
two first perceivable objects in the 
universe, namely, Matter and Mind ; 
and accordingly hold a similar place 
with them in the scale, — animal 
nutrition on the /eft, and animal sen- 
sation on the right, thus, 


Left. Central state. Right. 
Animal Nutrition. Animal Sensation. 
No .42—Vot. IV. 3P 
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But the nutritive function exists in the Vegetable, no less than in the anim 
kingdom, but under very different circumstances, and which, in some cases, 
approaches to a sort of weak sensation; and therefore the station assigned it 
by nature, is in the middle between the other two ; the digestion of plants, on 
the one hand, not being so gross as that of animal digestion ; and their sensa- 
tion, on the other, not being so exquisite and refined as that of animal sensa- 
tion, This scale therefore stands thus, 


Left. Central state. Right. 
Natritive function Organic or Nutritive Sensitive function 
of Animals. function of Plants. of Animals. 


Thus, by the phenomena of the animal and organic functions, we have 
arrived at the scale of three ; from which another scale will immediately issue, 
which will give us the scale of five ; and this scale of five will be of sucha 
ature in its various operations, as to comprehend the perfect scale of seven. 

Having proved the above scale of three to be complete inits nature, like the 
three-fold radiance of the Sun; it must therefore stand entire, as it requires 
nothing to be added to its right or left. 

But from the two extremities of this, proceed the five senses of animals; b 
the exercise of which, from their wonderful nature, they are conversant wit 


all the sevenfold phenomena of the great scale of the universe. 
The five senses of animals in the straight line, are, 


Smell, Touch, Taste, Vision, Hearing. 
lI 2 3 4 5 


The order of the scale of the senses is as follows: the undermost figures 


represent the straight line as above; the uppermost, their situation in the 
Septenary Scale. 


3 
Smell, 
1 


4 
Touch, 
2 


Taste. 
3 


These three, are senses which are | 


ane with matter, and with mat- 
ter when in a state of juxtaposition 
with their respective pen And in 
this réspect they appear to be allied 
to the three central steps of the great 
seale: not that each sense corresponds 
to each respective step of that scale; 
but the three senses, as a whole, repre- 
sent the three steps as a whole, in as 
much as both in the one and in the 
Other, are the objects of them within 
our reach as it were, and may be exa- 
mined without the deductions of rea- 
soning. 
But the other two senses, namely, 
Vision and Hearing, are not thas re- 
stricted in their operations, but con- 
verse with objects at a distance ; so 
that the whole five senses, though they 
do not exceed this number, yet from 
the very nature of their operations, do 
most aptly correspond to the whole 
sevenfold scale of the universe. The 
three first, as conversant with matter 


only when in a state of juxtaposition, ‘ 
2 3 


fitly represent the three central steps 
of the scale. But the sense of Vision, 
which is the fourth of the order, 
counting in a straight line, conversing 
with objects at a distance, is the pro- 
per organ to be exercised in observ- 
ing the mechanical phenomena of the 
heavenly and other bodies, where such 
phenomena are to be seen, which are 
the second of the scale; and by con- 
trast, the intellectual phenomena, as 
expressed by the countenance, which 
are the sixth of the scale; these two 
respective steps in all the scales, 
amalgamating with, and sliding into 
each other. Thus, therefore, by add- 
ing the sense of Vision to each extre- 
mity of the above scale of three of the 
senses, we shall have a scale of five, 
answering in the manner of their ope- 
rations to the five corresponding —— 
of the scale of the universe, viz. in 
three central conversing only with 
present objects, and the other with 


objects at a distance. Thus, 


6 6 
Vision, Smell, Touch, Taste, Vision 
a 1 2 3 ‘4 
~ 
= 


| 
| 
5 
| 
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We now want only other two numbers, for the entire completion of the 
scale, which, accordingly are supplied by the sense of Hearing, which is in its 
nature more spiritual than that of vision, in as much as by the latter we eon- 
verse only with objects which in a manner are in our presence, or before our 
eyes; whereas by the former, we converse with or about objects at a distance, 
and entirely out of our presence, even things, such as are revealed in the 
scriptures, concerning which we could have no correct knowledge, but by this 
admirable sense of Hearing ; which is the medium of faith, (for faith cometh 
by hearing,) and is conversant, as it were, with the first and last of the scale, 
namely, the elementary state of matter, and the moral state of intelligenee ; 
which cannot be perceived by the senses, strictly speaking, nor reasoned out 
by the intellect, but must both remain purely matters of faith, which can only 


come by Hearing. 


Thus we perceive how even the senses, which are bat five in number, can 
amalgamate and slide naturally, and without force, into the perfect septe- 


nary scale. 
1 


2 3 f 5 6 7 
Hearing, Vision, Smell, Touch, Taste Vision, Hearing. 
5 4 1 2 3 4 5 
\ | 


\ 


Having thus traced the animal and | 


organic functions of nutrition and sen- 
sation, and assigned to the five senses 
of animals their proper place in the 
great scale, as it respects their opera- 
tions ; 1 shall now speak of the nature 
and origin of the animal faculties, in 
relation to external objects. 

The parts in the animal economy 
which constitute the bases of the 
senses, are the infinite ramifications of 
the extremities of the nerves ; distri- 
buted partly on particular organs, as 
the retina of the eye, the tympanum 
of the ear, the tongue, and the olfac- 
tory membranes, and partly, as in the 
organ of touch, throughout the body 
at large. 

The mode of this operation is diffi- 
cult to trace, but it has been thought, 
that as these extreme filaments are ex- 
— sensible, they easily receive 

e impressions of external objects, 
and by some way, as yet unknown, 
convey the impressions to the brain or 
spinal marrow, according as the one 
or the other may be the origin of the 
nerve excited. But without multiply- 
ing words, or wasting time, we must 
say, this seems an unnatural and cir- 
cuitous method. It seems an odd 
conceit, to suppose the nerves as cen- 
tinels, stationed throughout every 
part of the body, to give warning to 
the brain or spinal marrow, of any 
object that approached it. And still 
more odd, to suppose that the brain or 
spinal marrow, upon being informed of 
some visitant without, dispatehes a 
messenger to examine his errand, 


who, baving done so, immediately 
returns, and, according to the nature 
of his answer, occasions pleasure or 
pain. 

Now, instead of these supposed 
impressions on the brain or spinal 
marrow, excited by the action of ex- 
ternal objects on the extremities of 
the nerves, (a doctrine which no phy- 
siologist has ever established,) Bo 
it not be better at once to consider 
these extremities of the nerves, on 
which we are certain external objects 
operate, as in their nature, 
in their own pr selves, endowed 
with all that sensibility, which is 
ascribed to impressions on these or- 
gans, through their instrumentality ? 
If impressions be really made upon 
the brain, is it not somewhat strange 
that the brain nevertheless indicates 
no symptoms of feeling? but all the 
feelings seem to be restricted to the 
seat of the contact of external bo- 
dies with the organs of sensation. 

Having thus got clear of the inex- 
plicable doctrine of cerebral impres- 
sions, and of the nervous fluid, and of © 
the nerves impressing the brain by 
vibrations, or any other manner; we 
perceive full well how the whole may 
be explained without them. 

1. It is undeniable that the seat of 
sensation is in the organs of sensation 
themselves, and not in the brain; at 
least, we know it to be with them we 
feel, and not with the brain. There- 
fore we contend, that as it is with 
these o s we feel, and not with the 


brain, the brain evidently has no. sen- 
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sible feeling, except when impressions | in a proper trim for performing their 
on the external organs are too violent | diversified functions; but if these be 
for them, and thus by main force make | injured, like the rot at the root, the 
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impressions on the brain, as a yiolent | functions will be injured too. 


shock on the boughs and branches, | 


will agitate and shake even the roots 
of the tree. 

2, Itisevident that, between the ex- 
tremest filaments of the nerves, and 
the brain and spinal marrow, there is 
a close and necessary connection ; but 
not a connection of that nature, as to 
carry all the impressions to the brain 
and spinal marrow before they be felt; 
but rather a connection of this nature, 
that there are none felt in these situa- 
tions, except when they are driven 
foreibly in upon them. The connec- 
tiun between the nerves and the brain, 
is like that between a tree and its 
roots; and we know that it is not 
every impression on the former that 
will affect the latter. The connection 
too, between the heart and the blood- 
vessels, forms another point of resem- 
blance; and we know that impres- 
sions on the extremities of the blood- 
vessels, unless they are to a conside- 
rable extent, and of long duration, 
will very little affect the heart. 

‘3. As to the nature of the connec- 
tion between the brain and the sentient 
extremities, it is not so much a sensi- 
ble connection as has been generally 
supposed, as a vital one, in which the 
brain and spinal. marrow, continuing 
in a sound and healthy state, like a 
good soil which gives strength and 
vigour to the plant, they will preserve 
all the nerves which issue from them 


[t will be necessary to remark, that 
the above illustration regards only 
the sentient feeling in the animal eco- 
nomy, and not those which relate to 
mind ; for mind seems more the result 
of the animating principle, but which, 
as yet, we feel so subtile, that we 
cannot get hold of it. 

However, from what has been said, 
we are now prepared to enter upon 
the nature of the evolution of the ani- 
mal phenomena. 

Now, supposing the various tribes 
of animals which exist in nature, to 
be furnished with the root and the 
branches, or, in other words, with the 
brain and the nerves, each according 
to its particular kind, but all ina 
sound and healthy state; the diver- 
sified operations of these, by means of 
the vital principle, will produce the 
following sevenfold phenomena. Phe- 
nomena, too, which do not seem arbi- 
trary, but appear to have their foun- 
dation in nature, formed upon the 
perfect septenary scale of natural ob- 
jects, proceeding in the gradation 
from the lowest to the highest, marked 
with a central step, and with the re- 
spective steps on each side, naturally 
sliding into one another. 

We shall first lay down the scale in 
order, and thus make it evident at one 
glance, and then explain its various 
parts.— 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Sensation Perception, Conception, Attention, Memory, Association Imitation. 
or feeling, of ideas, 

Vv 
ow 
J 
Vv 


1. In this scale of our ingenious au- 
thor, we have first Sensation or feeling. 
This is to be taken in the most general 
sense ; for though excited by external 
objects, it gives no other information 
eoncerning them, but merely that 
they make the animal feel. 

' 2. Perception goes a step higher. 
It conveys through the medium of 
Sensation, some direct knowledge of 
the existence and qualities of those 
external objects which excited Sensa- 
tion; as, when Eve ‘“ perceived,” 
through the seductions of the serpent, 

“that the tree was good for food.” 


3. Conception. Our author says, 
“* Conception draws a picture or idea 
in the animal sensorium, of those ab- 
sent objects which were formerly per- 
ceived ; in so much, that in the act of 
conception, the animal imagines the 
objects to be really present, without 
remembering whether it ever perceived 
them or not, (for conception does not 
imply memory, though memory im- 
plies conception. )” 

But what we have said above of the 
inexplicable doctrine of cerebral im- 
pressions, renders our author's defi- 
nition of Conception very doubtfal; 
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and it would perhaps be better to con- 
sider Conception, as implying only an 
inferior kind of memory relating to 
objects which had been perceived; 
and in this sense, too, it will better 
correspond with the fifth of the scale, 
whichis memory, in the more perfect 
state. 

4. Attention, is that faculty whereby 
the animal fixes its thoughts upon any 
particular object of sense, conceived 
or perceived, to the exclusion of all 
other objects of sense which sur- 
round it. 

5. Memory, is an effort of the ani- 
mal, whereby it recollects whatever it 
has formerly felt, perceived, or con- 
ceived, with a degree of force propor- 
tioned to the degree of attention which 
it may have bestowed on such feelings, 
perceptions, or conceptions, when they 
actually occurred ; but the suggestions 
of memory can have no place where 
there has been no previous atten- 
tion.” 

6. Association of ideas, is a conti- 
nual train of thought, which goes on 
in the animal mind, during its life- 
time, without intermission. It con- 
sists of conceptions, strong in propor- 
tion to the degree of attention formerly 
bestowed on them, and linked toge- 
ther by a sort of instantaneous me- 
mory, founded on the relations of con- 
tiguity or juxtaposition in place or 
time, external resemblance, &e. &c. 
By means of this faculty, the oceur- 
rence of any particular sensation, per- 
ception, or conception, instantly sug- 
gests the memory, or recollection, of 
others, which nearly resemble it, or 
with which it may have formerly oc- 
curred in juxtaposition or contempo- 
raneously ; and the animal acts as if 
both were again before him, thereby 
exhibiting a semblance of reason, 
which is the sixth, and corresponding 
step of the great scale. 

7. Imitation, the last and highest of 
the animal faculties, arises out of the 
association of ideas, or sixth principle 
of its nature. This faculty of imitation 
is found perfect only in those animals 
of the ourang-outang, or monkey ge- 
nera, whose anatomical structure ap- 
proximates to the human model. And 
on the other hand, the simple princi- 
ple of imitation, which is the perfec- 
tion of the mere animal, rises by in- 
sensible gradation into the earliest 
twilight of reason in the human 
infant. 


These are the seven faculties of the 
animal spirit; and their analogy to 
the seven steps of the great scale, ap- 
pears as follows.— 

The faculty of attention, on the 
strength or weakness of which the three 
last depend, is the central step of the 
scale. Those which precede it on the 
left, are of a lazy passive kind, ob- 
truded on the animal, whether he wills 
it or not; but those which follow on 
the right, are of an energetic active 
kind, depending, so to speak, on the 
will of the animal. 

The harmony of the third and fifth, 
that is to say, conception and memory, 
we have seen in our definition of con- 
ception ; the former we have consi- 
dered as implying an inferior kind of 
memory, relating to objects perceived ; 
the latter, memory in its more perfect 
state; hence the harmony or corre- 
spondence between them. 

The three central steps of the scale 
of the animal faculties, viz. concep- 
tion, attention, and memory, analogous 
to the respective steps of the great 
scale, imply little or no information 
as to the relations connecting different 
external objects ; for in these three the 
animal mind is filled, as it were, with 
a single object, implying far less exten- 
sion of thought, if the expression be 
allowable to the subject, than the 
other steps of the scale. 

The harmony of the second and sixth 
of the scale, namely, perception and 
association of ideas, is illustrated thus. 
The associating principle, or sixth of 
the scale, is to the inferior animals 
what reason is to man. And in the 
exercise of it, the animal is guided by 
his perceptions of present external ob- 
jects, which recall to his memory con- 
ceptions of what had passed on some 
former occasion: an admirable exam- 
ple of which, we have in the neighing 
of the horse, which obtained for Darius 
thé kingdom.—The sagacity of animals 
seems to depend upon the faculty of 
the associating principle. 

But the harmony of the first and 
last, is still more remarkable ; that is, 
of internal feeling and imitation ; for 
there is not only a harmony between 
these two, but, as our author remarks, 
“ they are strikingly analogous to our 
ideas of morality. Thus, we talk of 
moral feelings aud sentiments, of which 
we can give no account, but that we 
feel them, and that they unaccountably 
dispose us to imitate or affect some 
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things, and to dislike and abhor 
others.—In like manner, imitation in 
animals or children, seems to be the 
spontaneous effects of volition, un- 
connected with the reasoning faculty— 
which we have yet to examine. 

Such are the phenomena of the ani- 
mal faculties, considered in relation 
to external ebjects. But there is an- 
other class of animal sensations, which 
are connected with internal objects, 
and involved in more obscurity still. 
These are what have been called appe- 
ings of p e and pain, and the 
lik . But these we must defer till 
the next paper. 

( To be continued. ) 


BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF THE REV, 
THOMAS RAFFLES, LL.D. 


(With Portrait, 
Ir is generally admitted, that biogra- 


ply is capable of conveying more 
information to the mind, than any 
other branch of history whatever. It 
admits us to a view of nature in her 

nuine colours, and thus enables us 

obtain a fund of instruction of the 
best kind, as well as of amusement 
the most innocent and delightful: 
cheered by the example of those who 
have weathered out the storm, we ac- 
quire fresh confidence in the progress 
of our voyage through life, and, warn- 
ed by the ill fate of others, we escape 
those rocks upon which their tempo- 
ral and eternal happiness has been 
irrevocably lost. 

Among the great variety of charac- 
ter which comes within the province 
of a biographer to delineate, none is 
more valuable to its possessor, nor of 
more importance to mankind at large, 
than that of a Christian minister, who, 
deeply sensible of the responsibility of 
his office, discharges, to the best ‘of 
his abilities, its awful duties ; solely 
relying on the assurance that ‘‘ to him 
that soweth righteousness, shall be a 
sure reward.” Such, we are firmly 
persuaded, are the views and senti- 
ments of the Reverend Dr. Rarrves, 
whose biographical history we are 
now about to detail to our readers. 

Thomas Raffles was born May 17, 
1788, in the parish of Christ Church, 
Spitalfields, London, where his father 
Was an eminent and highly respected 


solicitor. The early part of his edu- 
cation he received at Peckham, in 
Surrey, under the Reverend Martin 
Ready, from whence he removed to a 
situation in the Bishop of London’s — 
Registry, in Doctor's ‘Commons. 
While at school he became introduced 
to the Rey. Dr. Collyer, who, per- 
ceiving his great predilection for the 
ministry, strongly encouraged it ; and, 
in conformity with the Doctor’s advice, 
he returned to the academy at Peck- 
ham, and entered upon a course of 
preparatory studies, previous to his 
admission into the Old College, at 
Homerton, which took place in 1804. 
He remained in this ancient and re- 
spectable seminary, under the tuition 
of the late Rev. Thomas Hill, and the 
poe eminent theological tutor, Dr, 

. P. Smith, rather more than four 
years, and on leaving the College, was 
ordained to the pastoral office over the 
Congregational church at Hammer- 
smith, which had been recently de- 
prived of its minister by the death of 
the Rev. W. Homphreys. The cere- 
mony of ordination was performed in 
the chapel of the Rev. John Leifchild, 
at Kensington. The services on this 
important occasion, were exceedingly 
interesting, The introductory dis- 
course was delivered by the Rey. 
John Humphreys; the ordination 
prayer by Dr. J. P, Smith; the charge 

y Dr, Collyer ; and the sermon to the 
people, by Dr. Winter. 

Mr, Raffles continued at Hammer- 
smith two years, highly esteemed by 
the congregation, which, under his 
ministry, had very considerably in- 
creased ; when, in consequence of the 
melancholy event, which deprived 
Liverpool of the excellent and lament- 
ed Spencer, he was invited, with 
other ministers, to supply for a few 
weeks the bereaved church, In No- 
vember, 1811, Mr. Raffles preached 
on three sabbaths in Newington Cha- 

1, Liverpool, and very soon after 

is return to Hammersmith, he re- 
ceived an unanimous call from the 
church and congregation late under 
Mr. Spencer’s charge, to become their 
tes. This invitation was accepted 
y him, and in the April following 
he peek up his residence in Liver- 
pool. 

Mr. Spencer, a few months previ- 
ous to his unfortunate death, had laid 
the foundation of a commodious cha- 
pel in Great George-street, which was 
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in a considerable state of forwardness 
when that melancholy event took place. 
This building was opened for divine 
worship on May 27th, 1812, and from 
that time to the present, it has been 
the active scene of Mr. Raffles’s la- 
bours. 

In December, 1820, Mr. Raffles 
was created Doctor of Laws, by the 
Senatus Academicus of the Marischal 
College and University of Aberdeen, 
from whence he had previously re- 
ceived the degree of Master of Arts. 
His testimonials on being created a 
Doctor, were signed by the Dukes of 
Sussex and Somerset, as Graduates 
of the same degree in the English 
Universities. 

Of Dr. Raffiles’s abilities as a 
preacher, it is unnecessary for us to 
say any thing; they are too generally 
known, and too highly appreciated, 
to obtain additional eminence from 
our encomium, or to receive increasing 
fame from our eulogy. The crowds 
which attend his ministry, the affec- 
tion which is felt for him by the mem- 
bers of his church, and the universal 
esteem with which he is regarded by 
all ciassés of society, are the best 
tributes to his talents and his virtues, 
and the brightest and best rewards he 
ean hope for, or desire, on this side of 
eternity. 

Dr. Raffles has been the author of 
several useful and important works. 
In 1812, he published, “‘ Memoirs of 
the Life and Ministry of the Rev. Tho- 
mas Spencer.” Of this work, one of 
the most interesting pieces of biogra- 
phy in the English language, five edi- 
tions have been printed, and nearly 
»six thousand copies have been sold in 
this country alone, and probably more 
than that number in America. It is 
supposed that this book has contri- 
buted as much as any miodern work, 
to induce pious young men to enter the 
ministry. 

In 1815, Dr. Raffles published a 
new edition of Brown’s Self-interpret- 
ing Bible, with additional notes, in 
two quarto volumes. 

Tn 1817, he accompanied his cousin, 
Sir T. S. Raffies, in a tour through 
France, Switzerland, &c. &c. and on 
his return, he was prevailed upon by 
the solicitations of numerous friends, 
to publish his Tour in a series of let- 
ters. The observations he has made 
in his progress through France, afford 

a true but melancholy picture of the 


follies and vices of that dissipated 

country. This work has gone through 

three editions; and it is not unfre- 

quently used by travellers as a guide- 

cot through the romantic scenery of 
avoy. 

In i820, Dr. Raffles published a 
volume of Lectures on some impor- 
tant branches of practical religion ; 
and a second volume, (in continua- 
tion,) on Doctrinaf Subjects, is now 
in the press.—He is also the author of 
the following sermons, “The Claims 
of Jesus of Nazareth examined ;” a 
demonstration sermon to the Jews. 
‘€ Missions to the Heathen vindicated 
from the ¢harge of enthusiasm ;” 
preached before the London Mission- 
ary Society. ‘“‘ Sermon to the People, 
delivered at the ordination of the Rev. 
J. A. Coombs, at Salford, near Man- 
chester ;” and “‘ A Discourse on Pur- 
gatory,” delivered at Preston, in Lan- 
cashire. So great was the interest 
excited on hearing this last discourse, 
that Dr. Raffles, in compliance with 
the wishes of many of the co 
tion, was induced to deliver it a 
second tite on a subsequent day. 

Dr. Raffles is the autuor of that 
excellent tract, “‘ The Sunday School 
Teacher’s Monitor ;” and of several 
essays, &c. in different periodical 
works, particularly of “ A Life of the 
late benevolent Robert Spear, Esq. 
of Milbank, near Manchester,” pub- 
lished in the first number of “‘ The In- 
vestigator,” of which work Dr. Raf- 
fles is joint editor with Drs. Collyer 
and Brown. 

In Sir T. S. Raffles’s History of 
Java, is part of the Brata Yadha, or, 
“The War of Woe,” a Javanese 
poem; which Dr. Raffles has recom- 
posed, and put into elegant English 
verse, from the verbal translation of 
his cousin. It has been a matter of 
regret, that only a part of this poem 
has been published. It abounds with 
true touches of nature ; and we cordi- 
ally join with an eminent critic in the 
hope, that “ not only in justice to the 
poetry of Java, but to the talent dis- 
played by this gentleman, the whole 
of his metrical version will be given to 
the public.” 

In 1815, Dr. Raffles married Mary 
Catherine Hargreaves, daughter of 
the late James Hargreaves, Esq. 
of Liverpool, by whom he has two 
children. 
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No, 3.—On Retrospection. 


** The present joys of life we doubly taste, 
When looking back with pleasure on the 
past.” 


Perrect happiness is not the lot of 
humanity; we are born for trouble as 
the sparks fly upward. But perhaps 
the mixture of good.and evil fate which 
is given to every man, ought not to be 
made the cause of so much regret as 
it frequently is. We know that our 
enjoyments are increased by the endu- 
rance of previous sorrows; and that 
the cup of consolation which we 
sometimes taste, is the sweeter from 
the remembrance that there have been 
times when it was not ours. A long 
series of unbroken misery, is’ almost 
impossible to exist; and the few sun- 
ny spots that light up the track of 
human life, are dearer to us from the 
consciousness that they have been bat 
few.. It is the many turns in our event- 
ful journey—the joys and griefs which 
have been given to us, that make life 
so dear, and that cause it to be a fit 
for meditation. 

erhaps there is not a purer plea- 
sure in which we can be engaged, 
than in dwelling upon the varied 
scenes of our past being, and in con- 
sidering those conclusions which the 
calm remembrance of them must volun- 
tarily make. The mind sees where it 
did right, and where it did wrong ; 
when it was happy, and when it was 
miserable. We behold the hills and 
the valleys, the flowers and the bram- 
bles, which have crossed our path ; we 
remember the springs of pure water 
which have flowed by the way-side, 
and the sweet resting-places where 
we have reposed, after the day of toil. 
We recollect some tender trial of feel- 
ing, some series of joys, that then 
seemed wedded for ever-—the golden 
hopes of our youth rise up before us 
in their dreamlike beauty, and then 
‘come back upon our hearts again,” 
to soothe us with their earliest sympa- 
thy. Oh!. what a compound is human 
life of what hopes, and loves, and 
joys, and friendships,—of what griefs, 
and cares, and broken plensures, is it 
composed! To begin a review of our 
past life, is to create for ourselves one 
of the prceet enjoyments; and at the 
close of our reflections, to become not 
only wiser but better. 


That man may be said_ to live long, 
who is often engaged in looking back 
upon the past ; for the proper estimate 
of life, does not depend upon months 
and years, but upon the events which 
have happened to us since we had a 
being. Actions, not the revolution of 
the seasons, are what we have to judge 
by. That individual who has most to 
treasure up, and who contemplates 
the oftenest, partakes most of exis- 
tence, whether his life be thirty, or 
threescore years and ten. To mere 
listless sensation, one day is as a 
thousand. But it is also the faculty 
of the mind not only to observe these 
occurrences which belong to itself, but 
in imagination at least to become 
acquainted with what has befallen 
others ;—to learn what has been the 
fate of kings and conquerors, of phi- 
losophers and statesmen; and to recur 
to scenes which are as old as the 
earth on which we tread. It is the 
great privilege of a meditative man, 
that let him be situated as he may, he 
will always find sufficient variety in 
his own recollections, well to employ 
his thoughts. He can never be said 
to be alone, for he has companions in 
his own bosom, that will never leave 
him nor forsake him; and he can 
often walk in the midst of crowded 
cities with as much composure, as he 
can in the green fields around his 
country cottage. He may observe the 
complex machinery of the universe, 
he may analyze the passions and mo- 
tives by which men are actuated, 
shunning the evil and cherishing the 
good. He may ramble among the 
flowers of the valley, and find improve- 
ment there; he may watch the rising 
and the setting sun, and gaze upon 
the innumerable company of stars, 
which, 


«« Ebb in the aérial dome, 
Moving the pendulum of heav’n ;” 


or tarn his thoughts inward, and medi- 
tate upon the final destiny of his own 
being. To such a man time cannot be 
said to be short; every past hour 
brings to him something for reflection, 
and every ebject he sees, something 
for instruction ; the smallest incident 
will often awaken him to a remeni- 
brante of some considerable occur- 
rence in his life, that passes before 
him, and that “‘ bears a glass: which 
shows him many more.” 

Perhaps the purest of all our recol- 
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lections, or at least that which brings 
with it the greatest degree of self-satis- 
faction, is the level days of our child- 
hood. Almost all that we have done, 
or said, or thought of, since that happy 
time, has had something of care mixed 
with it, that has too often sullied and 
broken our best enjoyments. We 
feel that when the poet says ‘‘the 
world is too much with us,” he is 
telling us a sorrowful truth, and we 
are at times ready to determine it 
shall be so no lounger. Butits specious 
gaieties lead us on and on, promising 
those things they never perform, and 
holding for our acceptance some far- 
off good, which we find, too late, is 
unattainable. Still, amidst all our 
disappointments, the remembrance of 


our early days casts a beautiful halo | 


around our path, and throws many a 
sunbeam on the cloudy skies. Men 
perhaps are never so decidedly ac- 
quainted with what they are and have 
been, as when overtaken by misfor- 


tune, and never feel the real value and | 


pleasure of retrospection so forcibly, 
as when in this situation. When the 
heart is searching after some blessing, 
real or imaginary, it often forgets 
those joys that are past; and it is 
only when our expectations receive a 
gentle check, that we see the full 
brightness of our early days. It is 
then that we inwardly wish for another 
revolution of their artless sports. 
Childhood is the ‘‘ glory and the fresh- 
ness of a dream,” which we exchange 
for ‘‘the light of common day ;” and 
notwithstanding all that we may pos- 
séss in the world, its power, honour, 
and riches, there are moments, and 
not a few, when we are compelled 
almost involuntarily to exclaim, that 
there hath passed away “a glory from 
the earth.” 

Next to the pleasure derived from 
a contemplation of the scenes of our 
childhood, is that of remembering the 
hopes and loves of our youth. The 
one is a season of unalloyed happi- 
ness; the other is a state of fear and 
joy. In the one we follow the inno- 
cent dictates of nature; in the other 
we begin to plan out schemes, and 
seek to become men of power and 
affluence. Youth is the time when the 
mind is formed, and the affeétions 
exercised ; and in after-years we well 
remember this period as it gave the 
bias to our fate. In many cases it 


may be seen how small an incident 
No. 42.—Vo 1, IV. 


> 


will change the current of life, and 
how often it is that a mere saying or 
thoughtless action will decide the dcs- 
tiny of our future days. 

Bat there are some men who can 
scarcely be said ever to have marked 
out for themselves one decided path ; 
such aman was Rousseau—impatient, 
romantic, and tender-hearted, he was 
rather the sport of chance or fortane, 
than one who travelled in any beaten 
track. Never was there who so 
intensely remembered his youthful 
days, and never perhaps was there a 
man who had so many things to re- 
member. Whatto me constitutes the 
chief delight in reading Rousseau’s 
Confessions, is, the vividness with 
which he pictures his happy moments, 
and the charm of gentle pity which he 
casts over his weightiest sorrows. 
Who can have forgotten his meeting 
with Madame Warrens, the. passion- 
ate love he bore for her, whichseemed 
to cling to him with firmer hold as his 
years increased ; or the thrilling ex- 
clamations of his withered spirit, 
which sound upon the ear like those 
piercing words of Lear, when, amid 
the desolation of his heart he cried, 


«« Never, never, never.” 


Perhaps the remembrance of happi- 
ness can only be pleasurable when 
the heart is in some degree peaceful ; 
when it is broken by sorrow, its reflec- 
tions must be painful. The fittest 
state for recollection is, when we have 
partaken of folly sufficiently to know 
its bitterness, and tasted as much of 
unbroken joy as to feel its worth. 

Much more might be advanced, but 
I shall not proceed ;—these few im- 
perfect reflections have been suggested 
by findiag among my papers the fol- 
lowing lines. I am not an unhap 
man, nor one whose mind is soured by 
disappointment; yet I cannot help 
wishing that I was now the same as 
when I penned these verses, for al- 
though nineteen summers have hardly 
passed over my head, there are few 
who have tasted more of good and 
evil life. 


August, 1820. 
Well—Childbood’s hours are past away, 
And other prospects round me rise, 
Which I in futnre mast survey 
With stronger bopes and nearer ties : 
A cowslip by the river's side 
I’ve gather’d with a boyish pride; 
The star of even was to me 
A 79. never more will be. 
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And yet I grieve not—for the time 

Of young delight, though quickly gone, 
Will serve, as many a hill I climb, 

For memory to dwell upon. 

As when the sun tho’ set will leave 
A beanty which the clouds receive, 
So childhood on the growing boy 
Reflects its innocence and joy. 

I’ve chas’d the painted batterfly 

O’er many a field and woodland far, 
And never yet have breath’d a sigh, 

Tn scenes where want and sorrow are. 
I’ve watch’d the streamlet’s shallow tide, 
And slept for hours upon its side: 

The n sward was a happy seat, 
The linnets’ song was always sweet. 
The fature is a world unknown— 

The past, a hallow’d track of beauty, 
O’er which the hand of Time has thrown 

No slavish care, no toilsome duty. 
Yet, ifin my young hemisphere 
A cloud or darkling spot appear, 

T'll wait ’till it is past, then 
Smile on the sunny beams again. 
And when I think, I'll think of bliss, 
My youthful thoughts from sadness wean- 
ing; 
rest, on whieh is 
e Hope upon her anchor leaning. 
And when the shadows round me close, 
Tl lay this body to repose ; 
A tt whose bloom to earth is given, 
frait will be reserv’d for heaven. 


CHEMICAL ESSAYS.—ESSAY IV. 
( Continued from col. 516. ) 


In wy brief essay on Oxygen, I ob- 
served that the blood is converted into 
a red oxyde, by the oxygen of the 
atmosphere acting upon the iron con- 
tained in the blood ; but I should have 
mentioned also, that there are many 
modern chemists who deny the exist- 
ence of iron in the globules of the 
blood; notwithstanding which, I am 
still of opinion that the globules of the 
blood do contain a small quantity 
of iron; the traces of which I have 
always found sufficiently distinct to 
satisfy myself as to the reality of its 
existence. The oxygen of the atmo- 
sphere cannot enter into chemical 
combination with the carbon thrown 
off by the blood, to constitute Carbo- 
nic Acid Gas, without a portion of 
caloric being evolved ; now this calo- 
ric is seized by the arterial blood, and 
when it passes on to the veins, its ca- 
pacity for caloric is diminished as 
much as it had been increased in the 
lungs; the caloric, therefore, is gra- 
dually evolved im the course of the 


circulation through the minute vessels 
over the whole body, giving stimulus 
to the operations of the animal econo- 
my, and a beautiful provision for the 
maintenance of a uniform animal tem- 
perature. 

The blood, then, in passing through 
the lungs, is freed of two noxious 
principles, namely, carbon and hydro- 
gen; and indeed the extreme great 
quantity of the former of these is 
astonishing, amounting to no less 
than 11 ounces in the 24 hours. A 
small quantity of oxygen is absorbed ; 
and the arterial blood becomes loaded 
with caloric. 

The support which atmospheric air 
administers to combustion, entirely 
depends upon the presence of Oxygen 
Gas ; for combustion will never take 
place without this gas be present. 
The atmospheric air is decomposed ; 
the combustible body absorbs its oxy- 
gen ; while its other constituent parts 
are set at liberty. Air is invisible, 
colourless, and elastic, capable of in- 
definite expansion and compression. 
Elasticity is one of the most obvious 
properties of air, and it is, perhaps, 
the one upon which philosophers have 
made the greatest number of experi- 
ments. We are acquainted with a 
great number of facts, illustrative of 
the air contracting its volume, and re- 
covering the state from whence it was 
displaced, upon the entire removal of 
the causes by which it was compress- 
ed. If a bladder, containing a small 
quantity of air, be tied up with a 
string fast round its neck, and placed 
under the receiver of an air pump, it 
will gradually swell as the receiver is 
exhausted, till it becomes quite full, 
which is owing to the elasticity of the 
small quantity of air contained in the 
bladder, dilating and expanding itself 
on the removal of the atmospheric 
pressure. The same expansion takes 
place if we carry the bladder to the 
top of a very high mountain. So like- 
wise bubbles of air rising from the 
bottom of a glass of water, gradually 
dilate as they approach towards its 
surface, owing to the gradual diminu- 
tion of the pressure of the water. It is 
also owing to the elasticity of the air, 
that thin glass globes filled with air 
burst asunder upon the exhaustion 
of the receiver of an air pump. 

The generality of fishes are furnish- 
ed with an air bladder; which is 
placed very near to the backbone; 
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and this they have the power of con- 
tracting and dilating at pleasure. By 
contracting this bladder, and thereby 
condensing the air within it, they can, 
with very little exertion, render them- 
selves specifically heavier than water, 
and enable themselves to sink to the 
bottom. On dissection of the bladder 
of fishes, we find that it has an ex- 
tremely strong muscular coat, by 
means of which the animal has the 
wer of contracting and dilating its 
ladder to a smaller or greater size as 
best suits its convenience ; and there- 
by of swimming in any depth of water, 
or rising to the surface with the great- 
est facility. Itis upon this property 
of the air of which we have been 
speaking, and upon which we shall 
make some further observations, that 
the forcing pump and air-gun are 
constructed; and it is also by this 
property that air is chiefly distin- 
guished from other fluids. It is the 
generally received opinion, that the 
atmospheric air owes its elasticity 
entirely to the caloric it contains. 

As a proof of the great elasticity of 
the air, it will be sufficient to observe, 
that Mr. Boyle succeeded in dilating 
it, till it occupied nearly 14,000 times 
its ordinary space, without the appli- 
cation of heat, and by only removing 
the pressure by means of an air-pump. 
The elasticity of the air is diminished 
by cold, and greatly increased by the 
application of heat, as may be shewn 
by holding a bladder, containing a 
very small quantity of air, to the fire; 
upon the rarefaction of the inclosed 
air, it will gradually expand till it 
appears quite plump, and will return 
to its former flaccid state, when re- 
duced to its former temperature. It 
is upon this principle that the struc- 
ture and use of the thermometer de- 
pends. 

The next property of the air which 
I shall notice, is its fluidity; a pro- 
perty which it never loses; whether 
under the strongest pressure, or ex- 
posed to the greatest artificial cold we 
are able to produce. In all bodies in 
which it lodges, or is kept in close- 
stopped vessels fora great number of 
years, it still remains in a state of 
permanent fluidity. 

The next obvious property of the 
air is, its weight or gravity :—a pro- 

erty which was discovered by the 
immortal Galileo, a celebrated astro- 
nomer and matbematician, born in 


the year 1564. Although Galileo was 
well acquainted with the weight or 
gravity of air as a body, yet it is to his 
ingenious pupil, Torricelli, that we 
are indebted for the discovery, that it 
is the weight and pressure of the at- 
mosphere which keeps water raised in 
pumps, and mercury raised in baro- 
metrical tubes, and that a column of 
air, of the whole height of our atmo- 
sphere, is equal to a column of water 
of equal base, 34 or 35 feet high, and 
a colamn of mercury of an equal base, 
30 inches high; hence water never 
ascends in common pumps higher than 
35 feet, or mercury in barometrical 
tubes higher than 31 inches. 

If the student (for the use of whom 
these essays have ‘been principally 
written) is in possession of an air- 
pump, he will derive considerable 
advantage from the performance of the 
following experiment. Take a com- 
mon glass cylinder, or receiver, open 
at both ends, and place it upon the 
plate of the air pump. The experi- 
mentalist is now to cover the upper- 
most open end of the cylinder with 
the palm of his hand, and exhaust the 
cylinder of its air. The pressure being 
now entirely taken off from under the 
hand, he will immediately become 
sensible of an almost insupportable 
weight, which presses down the hand 
to the receiver, with a force sufficient 
to cause considerable pain, and in- 
deed to break the hand, if it is not 
soon removed from its uneasy situa- 
tion, which can only be done by the 
re-admission of air into the recei- 
ver. 

Air can be even weighed with as 
much accuracy as any other substance. 
The difference of weight between a 
vessel filled with air, and another ves- 
sel exhausted of its air, may be rea- 
dily ascertained, and this difference 
will be proportionally more sensible, 
if the vessel be filled with condensed 
air. A quart measure of atmospheric 
air taken near the surface of the earth, 
weighs about 17 grains. The specific 
gravity of atmospheric air, as deter- 
mined by Sir George Shuckburgh, is 
0.0012, the barometer being at 30 
inches, and the thermometer between 
50 and 60 deg. It is, therefore, 816 
times lighter than water. 

I have said that the whole pressure 
of the atmosphere is equal to a column 
of mercury of an equal base, and 30 
inches high, and as a column of mer- 
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cury of this height, and an inch | San, as shewn by the following Ta- 


square, is found to weigh 15 pounds, 
it follows that the pressure of the at- 
mosphere amounts to 15 pounds on 


every square inch of the earth’s sur- | 


face; consequently, the pressure on 
every square foot of surface, amounts 
to 2160 pounds, If we reckon the 
external surface of a man’s body to be 
about 15 square feet, and the ordi- 
nary weight of the atmosphere 2160 
pounds on every square foot, he will 
sustain a weight amounting to nearly 
14} tons. The weight of the atmo- 
sphere, however, is not always the 
same, and indeed the difference in its 
weight from the natural changes in 
the state of the air is often very consi- 
derable, and it would be no difficult 
task to shew that the difference in the 
weight of the atmosphere on the sur- 
face of a man’s body, supposing it, as 
before, to be equal to 15 square feet, 
is nearly 1} ton. We have, there- 
‘fore, no reason to wonder that. inva- 
lids do so powerfully experience the 
variation of the additional pressure of 
the atmosphere ; but we have reason 
to wonder that so great an additional 
pressure should be borne at all without 
crushing the frame of our bodies to 
pieces. But the fact is simply this, 
the interior cavities of our bodies 
always contain some elastic fluids, the 
re-action of which is sufficient to ba- 
lance the weight of the external atmo- 
sphere. 

Dr. Vince has given the pressure 
or weight of this ambient fluid on 
the whole surface of the earth 
at 77,670,297 ,973,563,429 tons. Dr. 
Cotes reckons the weight equivalent 
to a globe of lead 60 miles in dia- 
meter. And Dr. Thompson gives 
11,911, 163,227,258,181,818 pounds, 
avoirdupois, for the whole weight 
of the atmosphere. As air is an 
elastic fluid, and its density being 
always proportional to the weight by 
which it is compressed, it follows that 
its density diminishes according to its 
distance from the surface of the earth ; 
consequently, the air on the top of 
very high buildings is considerably 
rarer than that at the surface of the 
earth, whichis compressed by the whole 
weight of the incumbent atmosphere. 

Philosophers have demonstrated, 
that if the altitudes in the air do 
continually increase in arithmetical 
pro rtion, the rarity of the air will 

n continued geometrical propor- 


e. 
Height in Miles above Number of 
the surface of the earth. times rarer. 
7 
14 16 
21 64 
28 256 
35 1024 
42 4096 
49 16384 
56 65536 
63 262144 
70 1048576 
77 4194304 
84 16777216 
91 67108864 
98 268435456 
105 1073741824 
112 4294967296 
t:) 17179869184 
126 68719476736 
133 274877906944 
140 1099511627776 


For some of the most accurate ex- 
periments relative to the aqueous va- 
pour contained in the atmosphere, I 
refer the reader to the writings of 
that excellent chemist, Mr. Dalton, of 
Manchester. I am well aware of the 
truth of the ancient maxim, “ A great 
book is a great evil,” and.I have en- 
deavouied to improve upon this max- 
im, of the importance of which asa 
modern writer, I am so well satisfied ; 
but I have already extended this 
paper to a greater length than I had 
originally intended, for which reason 
I am obliged to suppress the latter 
part of it, containing observations on 
the existence of those bodies, which, 
although they cannot be considered as 
constituent parts of the atmosphere, 
have been occasionally found init.. I 
shall therefore conclude with noticing 
the following principal errors of the 
press, in my preceding essays, which 
the candid and liberal reader will 
please to correct with a pen, the one 
marked with an asterisk materially 
affects the sense. 

Col. *26, line 45, for atmospheric air, 
read water. Col. 28, line 43, for 
oxymuriate, read oxymuriatic. Col. 
227, line 52, for sulphurat, read 
sulphuret. Col. 228, lines 45 and 

47, for Kerwan, read Kirwan. Col. 

228, line 49, for of, read by. Col. 

347, line 39, for were, read are. Col. 

347, line 55, for was, read is. 

JouHN NUTTALL. 

Handsworth Woodhouse, near Sheffield, 

15th April, 1822. 
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DIALOGUE BETWEEN MAHOMET & THE 
DUKE OF GUISE, IN THE SHADES. 

Mah.—Come, let us sit down here, 
and laugh a little together at all those 
tricks you and I have put upon the 
world. 

Duke.—With all my heart: What 
better use could we have made of it? 
Is mankind fit for any thing but to be 
cozened? 

Mah.—Yet you must confess that 
my way is the more noble, and had 
something of the sublime in it: you 
did your business by nothing but mere 
cringing. 

Duke.—You are mistaken: there 
goes more to popularity than that 
comes to; and yet the cringing you 
speak of, when ’tis of the mind, is no 
such easy matter. 

Mah.—Not to so lofty'a one as 
yours; perhaps low stooping makes a 
tall man’s back ache. 

Duke.—You are merry, Sir; there- 
fore I suppose you will not be loth to 
confess some of your noble tricks, as 
you call them. 

Mah.—On condition you tell yours. 

Duke.—Agreed, and pray begin: 
Mine was but lay-dissembling, which 
ought to give place to divine hypo- 
crisy. 

Mah.—You have heard of my pi- 
geon, I warrant. 

Duke.—Yes, and of your owls too: 
Could such a gross thing pass among 
them? 

Mah.—As easily as a creed: nay, 
at last I might have spared my pains 
of teaching the pretty bird; for the 
rabble would have fancied her at my 
ear, though’she had been all the 
while fluttering in their faces. 

Duke.—Nay, though she had been 
picking out their eyes, for I must 
acknowledge you the best of all the 
bigot-makers that ever I read of. My 
superstitious coxcombs never reached 
either the devotion, or morality, of 
yours. 

Mah.—That is, because I laid a 
better bait than any in your legends. 
Is not that more desirable, than pass- 
ing through flames of purgatory, to 
only spiritual imaginary pleasures? 

Duke.—But sure, our joys unspeak- 
able are above even yours, which in- 
deed, in decency, ought to have been 
unspeakable too. 

Mah.—Have a care of that; ‘twill 
never do. Whatever is unspeakable 


is also unconceivable. But this was 
not your fault, the schoolmen should 
have mended it. 

Duke.—Abundance of them have 
tried to do it. ; 

Mah.—But to no purpose ; ‘tis such 
a patched business, between the su- 
perstitions of old Rome and new 
Rome, blended together, that the 
wise at last were ashamed to wear it, 
and did as good as throw it quite off, 
by what they called a Reformation. 

Duke.—Very well, Sir; but is any 
thing so ridiculous as your lies ? 

Mah.—Yes, your legends. But 
shall I confess a truth wh’ch will make 
amends for all my lies + 

Duke.—That will be something dif- 
ficult. 

Mah.—Why; 1 began to believe 
them myself, at last. 

Duke.—Oh, ridiculous! 

Mah.—I was so very fortunate, that 
I fancied myself a kind of favourite 
of heaven ; and if I had been put to 
it, tis not impossible but I might have 
died a martyr for a religion of my 
own invention. 

Duke.—That is more incredible 
than any thing in your whole Alco- 
ran. 

Mah.—Then, for all your ula- 
rity, you are not much skilled in man- 
kind. Why, we are all of us but 
overgrown children, afraid in the dark 
of our own scarecrows ; and as fond 
too sometimes of the babies we our- 
selves trick up. 

Duke.—Is it possible ? : 

Mah.—Yes, to flatter a man into 
any thing. Alexander himself, the 
pupil of Aristotle, and the very top of 
all humanity, did at last believe that 
Jupiter was his father; and by his 
saying that sleep bad best convinced 
him of his being mortal, ’tis plain he 
sometimes doubted it. 

Duke.—Like enough. And did your 
instruments, Sergius the monk, and 
the rest of them, believe themselves 
too? 

Mah,—Religious sort of men, you 
know, outdo all others in flattery ; and 
I having set them up for my ends, 
they sanctified me for theirs, till we 
almost acted ourselves into a real 
veneration for one another. But tell 
me now a little of your pranks, for 
you played them I hear to some pur- 
pose. 

Duhke.—I had so, ifthe business at 
Blois had not prevented me. 
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Mah.—But you had a fine time of it 
till then. 

Duke.—Very far from it. Rowing 
in the galleys is nothing to the toil of 
popularity: but ambition is rebutted 
with nothing. 

Mah.—Why, pray where was ail 
this trouble? 

Duke.—First, I never said one 
word I thought, and passed my life in 
gaining surly people’s affections, 
whom all the while I contemned for 
being deceived so grossly. 

Mah.—But yet you had the plea- 
= of advancing your friends every 

ay. 

Neds seldom as possible, and 
I did it always unwillingly. 

‘Mah.—How then came they to fol- 
low you so much, and almost adore 
you as you went along the streets? 

Duke.—Now ’tis you are catched; 
Lam glad to find you so much out at 
the knowledge of mankind. 

Mah.—Why pray, what is the mat- 
ter? 

Duke.—Obliging men is not the 
way to win them. 

Mah.—Methbinks it should be so. 

Duke.—Quite contrary: every man 
I advanced, thinking his business 
done, never minded me afterwards ; 
so there I lost a friend, and made a 
hundred enemies out of envy to 


him. 

Makh.--Buat yet you ordered your 
business so as to have a great many 
friends, and few enemies, except the 
Huguenots. 

Duke.—True, but it was only by 
seeming kind to every body, and all 
the while caring for nobody. I used 
them just like a herd of beasts, as 
indeed they are; increased their num- 
ber all the ways I could, valued them 
according to their use, but loved none. 
Would you have had me fond of a 
black ox or a red cow? 

Mah.—For aught I see, never man 
was beloved so much, or deserved it 
so little. 

Duke.—Thank you for your compli- 
ment; and not to be ungrateful, 1 be- 
lieve never any religion has been 
spread or practised so much as yours, 
and yet without the least shadow of 
wit or learning. 

Mah.—That is the reason it took so 
much. Whoever aims at mankind 
must not shoot high: fine nets may 
catch birds, hut they never hold 
beasts. Mine were coarse and strong, 


worth a thousand of your school-dis- 
tinctions, which are but slight cob- 
webs spun out of case and idleness. 
Being witty out of season, is one 
sort of folly. 

A Humourisrt. 


THE PEDIGREE AND RESIDENCE OF 
HAPPINESS.—A VISION, 


“ The visions of my head troubled me.” 
Dan. vii. 15. 
So said Daniel, a long time past: I 
may truly repeat his declaration, and 
shall think it a favourable circum- 
stance if they do not trouble the reader 
also. 
In my dream, I found myself upon 
a lofty hill, whose summit was enve- 
loped in clouds, and every thing upon 
it had a most extravagant appearance. 
Every person seemed most fantasti- 
cally dressed and whimsically em- 
ployed; some were bottling up the 
air in phials, to discover what it was 
made of; some were making scales 
to weigh the planets in; some finding 
out a new method of guiding the 
tides ; and some a new way for forg- 
ing thunder-bolts ; some were busy in 
mending the Bible by their: reason, 
and some were accommodating reli- 
gion to their passions and failings; 
some décked themselves in cobwebs ; 
some strutted along in ribbons ; some 
making themselves wings of wax ; and 
some building pyramids of snow. 
“Bless me,” said I, rubbing my 
eyes, ‘“‘where am I*got to?” A de- 
cent-looking man, who had the ap- 
a of an honest preacher, and 
appened to be near me, replied, 
“This, Sir, is the Hill of Conceit ; 
and these are the self-made philoso- 
phers and doctors of the place; take 
care you are not infected with their 
madness; make haste to yonder val- 
ley, or you will soon catch the pesti- 
lence of the place.” Thanking him 
for his advice, and inquiring his 
name, I turned my steps downward. 
“Tam Plain Truth,” said he; ‘‘ mind 
how you proceed.” This caution was 
necessary, for I was soon surrounded 
by a host of projectors, and proposers, 
and authors, and such like persons, 
who solicited my subscription and 
patronage to their different schemes 
and proposals; but I forced myself 
from them and made my escape, at 
the expense of a few shillings, over- 
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hearing, as I passed, the title of empty 
fellow” "want of taste, &c. liberally 
bestowed on me by those I had for- 
saken. The way dowoward was intri- 
cate and dangerous, from the narrow- 
ness of the path, and the many pits 
and precipices before me, and the 
winding on either side ; and to add to 
my discouragements, the people on 
the top of the hill pelted me as long as 
I was in their reach; among otler 
things, one large folio smote me vio- 
lently on the head, and caused me 
considerable uneasiness for some 
time. 

The valley, at first view, presented 
no extraordinary appearance; I saw 
but few persons, and those few seemed 
rather reserved, and but plainly clad. 
—I saw nothing like magnificence, 
bat there was no meanness—I saw no 
spacious parks, but the land was 
highly cultivated, and the fields were 
covered with flocks—I saw no signs 
of extreme riches, but there was no 
poverty visible. ‘‘ Pray,” said I toa 
damsel employed in weeding a neat 
little garden, ‘‘ what place is this?”— 
“This, Sir,” said she, “is the Valley 
of Lowliness ; will you please to step 
into our cottage, my father will make 
you welcome.” I thankfully accepted 
the offer, being wearied with my jour- 
ney. 

Putting on the air of a gentleman, I 
walked in an erect posture to the en- 
trance, but unfortunately held my 
head so high as to smite against the 
top of the door-way. A venerable old 
man, father of th&*damsel, then said 
to me, “‘ Sir, you must stoop before 
you enter here.” Taking his advice, I 
found myself within the neatest and 
cleanest habitation I ever beheld; it 
was furnished with primitive simpli- 
city, and the truest taste, nor was 
any ingredient of real elegance waut- 
ing. The walis were ornamented with 
drawings of scripture subjects, sketch- 
ed by the hand of the ingenious dam- 
sel; one corner of the room was occu- 
pied by a musical instrument, which 
aided the family in the harmony of 
praise ; and a great variety of books 
filled the shelves, which were ranged 
beneath the pictures, and formed the 
solid viands of the mental entertain- 
ment. After gazing awhile on these 


unexpected excellencies, the old gen- 
tleman reached me a stool, desiring 
me to rest myself; it was rather low 
and bard, but I soon found that I was 


safely and comfortably seated. “I 
am glad,” said my host, ‘‘to see you 
here ; we find a pleasure in entertain- 
ing strangers. To-morrow is to be a 
day of joy with us; my daughter is 
then to be married, and you will add 
to our pleasure by your company.” . 
After returning thanks to my kind 
host, and partaking of a plain but 
plentiful repast, I requested, if it 
would not be disagreeable to him, 
that. he would explain to me some- 
thing of the good family by which I 
was so hospitably entertained. He 
thus readily complied with my re- 
quest: 

**You perceive,” said he, ‘that 

our valley is situated between two: 
lofty hills: from the first of these all 
the inhabitants have descended ; and 
after having procured a sufficient in- 
heritance in the practice of husbandry, 
our design is to remove to the hill on 
the opposite side. My father’s name 
was Guilt, he squandered away a fine 
family estate, and left me and my 
brother in an embarrassed condition ; 
my mother’s name was Weakness, and 
myself, their eldest son, was called 
Folly. 
“Phe early of my time was 
thrown away in search of pleasure, 
and rioting in all sort of extrava- 
gance ; but finding myself like to be 
ruined by it, I turned my thoughts se- 
riously to business, and set up rope- 
making, and went about to establish 
for myself a trade and reputation of 
my own; but as I could never get 
good materials to work with, and 
could never fit myself, nor any one 
else, my business failed, my work 
turned to rags, and I found myself, 
with all my industry, poor and naked. 
I accordingly quitted the trade, and 
became miserable and melancholy ; 
when a person called upon me one 
Sunday morning, and without any ce- 
remony, said to me: ‘Arise, go hence ; 
this is not your rest, it is polluted ;’ 
and so plainly represented to me the 
folly of my projects, and the amount 
of my debts, that I began to tremble 
for the consequence. At his advice I 
committed the settling of my affairs 
into his hands; and finding it neces- 
sary, I changed my name from Folly 
to Repentance, and immediately set 
off for this valley. 

‘*On my arrival here, | became ac- 
quainted with an honest character 
called Faith, who introduced me to a 
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good sort of person called Gratitude, 
with whom I soon married, and she it 
is who enables me still to discern and 
relish the principal enjoyments of my 
existence; I may truly say she makes 
my joys double, and banishes all re- 
pining from my habitation. The fruit 
of our union is the daughter who first 
addressed you ; her name is Humility, 
and a meek and cheerful daughter she 
is. The Lord of our village, who 
resides on the hill above us, frequently 
visits every inhabitant of the valley, 
and always has his eye upon us. He 
has introduced my daughter to a 
cheerful youth of great prospects, 
named Content, and to-morrow they 
are to be united in marriage.” 

I felt myself instructed by the narr®- 
tion, and much edified with the ex- 
pressions of thankfulness which the 
good lady Gratitude mingled with the 
discourse. After the cheerful service 
of praise, with which the evening was 
concluded, their servant, Dutiful, 
showed me to rest. In the morning 
I was early summoned to unite with 
them in the song of thankfulness; 
after which, the youth, Content, blithe 
as the enraptured lark when he 
hymns his oblation to the rising sun, 
led the damsel to the altar, accompa- 
nied by all the family, myself an hum- 
ble follower in the train. The Lord of 
the village honoured the company with 
his presence at dinner, and when it 
was concluded, tenderly embraced the 


young couple, and thus prenounced 
| from hence, not 


on them his prophetic benediction : 

** The union of Humility with Content 
shall be blessed ; their cup shall be 
full, and their portion shali be great ; 
they shall have a goodly heritage. 
From them shall proceed a son, and 
his name shall be Happiness ; he shall 
be the jr of his family, the compa- 
nion of the religious, and all men 
shall seek his friendship.” After 
which, he repeated the following 
song, which all the company sung: 
Thrice happy the souls in this lowly retreat, 
Remote from the mountain of Guilt and Con- 


cet, 
Where weary Contrition a refage shall find, 
And Faith his sweet union with Gratitude bind. 
Repentance and Gratitude here shall bring fo 
Humility, fairest of daughters on 
In happy alliance her life shall be spent, 


In the riches and 
Content. 

Content and Humility here shall be crown’d 

Wi, Raptien sweet as on earth can be 


pleasures that spring from 


Regular Atlendance at a Sunday School.— Mutation. 
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Ye spirits by pride or by sorrow distrest, 
Come, dwell in the valley, and you shall find 
rest. 


As I joined heartily in the song, the 
exertion waked me from the pleasing 
vision, and, alas! I found myself 
still in the country of Conceit; but I 
also felt a resolution, by divine direc- 
tion, to seek for a settlement in the 
valley. 


REGULAR ATTENDANCE AT A SUNDAY 
SCHOOL; (PUBLISHED TO EXCITE 
EMULATION.) 


Ir was lately observed in the Sunday 
School belonging to ‘‘ The Wesleyan 
New Connection,” at Macclesfield, 
that of 12 boys who compose one of 
the reading classes, there had not 
been one scholar absent or late for 45 
times; but that every boy had been 
present at the Opening of the school 
three times each sabbath-for 15 suc- 
cessive Sundays. Now, although this 
circumstance appears in itself trivial, 
yet when taken in connection with the 
foregoing observation, and when it is 
farther considered, that a child from 
experiencing the benefit of one good 
habit, may be induced, as he grows 
up, to become regular and consistent 
in every part of his life and character, 
—it affords matter for pleasing reflec- 
tion. 

The parents of such children as at- 
tend Sunday Schools may take a hint 
o detain them at 
home, by throwing obstacles in their 
way, as is too frequently the case. 


MUTATION, A FRAG MENT.—BY J.0.N.R,. 


Lymington, May 2d, 1822. 
Not many months since, and how 
small a portion of the sun’s cheering 
influence did we enjoy! He then just 
glided along the horizon, cast on usa 
few watery rays, and withdrew in haste, 
as if the visit were unintended. How 
often then have we beheld him com- 
mence his career with a resplendency 
that seemed to defy the approach of 
gloom; but ere he arrived at his me- 
ridian,. clouds have gathered thick, 
drawing an impenetrable veil across 
his brightness, and the storm has 
burst from their bosoms with a terrific 
impetuosity! Nature was then divest- 
ed of her sammer’s garb. The verdure. 
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which once adorned the trees and 
underwood, lay in ruins at our fect; 
and the chilling blast admonished us, 
that some of the inclemencies of win- 
ter were yet to come. 

But the dominion of winter is now 
happily succeeded by the return of 
summer. On every side, creation 
smiles with renovated beauty. The 
sun rides in triumph through the 
skies ; the groves become vocal; flow- 
ers adorn the carpet of nature ; and, 
in every corner, vegetation teems 
with life. 

These changes in the natural world, 
resemble (though perhaps buat feebly) 
those sudden vicissitudes which we 
all more or less experience, during 
our passage from the cradle to the 
tomb. How chequered does an ac- 
tive life of 50 years appear, when 
viewed retrospectively! And even 
thongh it may want 20 of that number, 
yet is it not wholly devoid of variety. 
As soon as reason begins to dawn, 
what a diversity of sensations is ex- 
cited !—Desire and disgust—despair 
and hope—anticipation and reflection 
—envy and admiration—love and ha- 
tred,—alternately pervade the breast ; 
and, from the tumult which they 
create, we too often suffer months and 

ears to roll away unnoticed and un- 
improved. 

The poor cottager who rises con- 
stantly at break of day, and as con- 
stantly returns in the evening to his 
family, and who but seldom passes 
beyond the precincts of his native vil- 
lage, is unacquainted with the per- 
plexities of those who compose the 
busy throng. One passion, and that 
a truly laudable one, seems to reign 
predominantly within his breast; 
namely, an ardent desire to obtain a 
sufficiency for the wants of his depen- 
dants. Here all his wishes centre; 
beyond this he scarcely heaves an 
anxious sigh.—Enviable character! 

When young, how often do we 
imagine that every object which sur- 
rounds us is teeming with a source of 
real joy; and, indeed, these delusive 
ideas not unfrequently induce us to 
surpass the boundaries of prudence, 
in attempting a participation in such 
delights as appear most congenial to 
our feelings. But the experience of 
more mature years convinces us, that 
the pleasures of theeworld are unsatis- 
fying and unsubstantial. Yet must 
we not repine, for nature’s common 


lot awaits us all. We must not ex- 
pect to escape the corrodings of care, 
or the pangs of sensibility, any more 
than our predecessors. In a few days, 
or at the most in a few years, we shall 
be lodged in the grave, and the place 
that knoweth us now, shall know us 
no more forever. How chilling, how 
paralyzing, such an anticipation, but 
for the lamp of immortality that burns 
within, and that, on the other side the 
grave, shall remain unextinguished 
for ever! . 

The word of Gop divides the aggre- 
gate mass of mankind into two classes, 
distinguished by peculiar titles or 
names, perfectly dissimilar. The one 
class is denominated “the righteous,” 
the other, “‘ the wicked ;” those who 
‘“*fear God,” and those who “ fear 
him not ;” those who “love God,” 
and those who are “lovers of pleasure 
more than lovers of God.”—Now, not- 
withstanding this marked distinction 
exists, and although the relation in 
which they each stand to God is quite 
opposite, yet isit impossible, in many 
cases, to discriminate between the 
parties, or assign to either their pro- 
per name. To do that, we must pass 
into another world ; there the secrets 
of all hearts will be laid open, 
there the solemn separation will take 
place. 

If we profess to love God, it is very 
natural that we feel, in some degree, 
solicitous respecting the state of 
those who are dear to us; and the 
manifesting of such solicitude by an 
earnest inquiry on the subject, is 
highly commendable; but of how 
much greater importance is it, that we 
ascertain the true state of our own 
souls! Of all the ‘different shades 
and varieties of deceit and hypocrisy 
which can possibly be practised, that 
of SELF-DECEPTION is certainly the 
most awful. For a man whose heart 
is unrenewed by divine grace, in the 
performance of a cold routine of reli- 
gious ceremonies, to imagine, and 
even persuade himself into the belief, 
that he is a child of God, and safe 
for eternity, and not to discover his 
mistake, or awake from the satannic 
charm, till the burnings of Tophet 
envelop him—is a thought at which 
the soul shuddcrs—at which the blood 
almost curdles as it flows! 

Let us then examine ourselvéy by 
those uneérring principles laid down 
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that nameth the name of Christ, de- 
part from all iniquity,” nor let us suaf- 

the flattery of the world, the ten- 
derness of our friends, or, what is 
most to be feared, the treachery of our 
own depraved hearts, to deceive us in 
a point on which is suspended our 
eternal destiny. We each belong to 
one or other of the classes before 
alluded to. There are no intermediate 
lines of character. We either love 
God, or we do not—we are either 
living a humble holy life, in confor- 
mity to his will, or we are living 
at enmity against him, and desire not 
the knowledge of his ways. 


On giving Drams, ce. to Porters, 
Coachmen, &c. Se. 

Mr. Epitor. 

Sir,—A custom has obtained Very 
much in late years, among respectable 
families, ofrewarding porters, messen- 

rs, &e. above their wages, with a 

ram; by which, very often, that de- 

ding crime of drunkenness is 

ought on, and certainly, in some 
measure, the donor is an accessary to 
the offence. 

The circumstance which led me to 
think in this manner, was a fact that 
occurred here last month, which is as 
follows. The wife of a poor labouring 
man, on being confined, was repre- 
sented to some ladies of a benevolent 
socicty, as being in great distress. 
The ladies visited her, and, on their 
coming away to devise some plan of 
relief, many of the poor neighbours 
(not very feelingly) came and told 
them, that “‘ Mrs. B. could not be in 
much want, as her husband could find 
money enough to get drank with.” 
The man being known to one of the 
parties, was sent for, and strict in- 
quiry made ; in answer to which, he 
solemnly asserted, that he never got 
drunk with his wages, as_ he 
always took that home to his wife, 
“but that oftentimes, when gentle- 
folks gave him a dram for going a 
message, or shaking a carpet, or so 
on, he did not like to refuse it.” 

Now, Mr. Editor, here is a proof of 
an evil existing; I have no doubt, if 
threepence had been given to this 
man, instead of the dram, that he 
would have taken it home, and there- 
by increased his earnings, saved his 


characier, and perhaps his health.— 


To ;this it may be objected, that, for 
the most part, if you give them money 
they go to a public house. I grant 
that. there are many that would do so, 
but yet I also think that many would 
not, 

- The plan I intend myself to pursue, 
is this: To have a stock of religious 
tracts by me, and when I think a 
porter, &c. coming to me, deserves, 
as formerly, a dram; instead of it, I 
intend giving him threepence and a 
religious tract. I have no doubt, in 
many cases, the tract will be a sort of 
silent monitor not to spend his money 
at a public house. At any rate it will 
be bread cast upon the waters, and 
knowing that the Lord has blessed the 
feeblest endeavours, when begun with 
a view to his glory, we may hope in 
many instances these little books may 
not be altogether useless, 

If, Sir, you think these remarks 
worthy a place in your interesting 
publication, you will much oblige, by 
inserting them. 


Plymouth, April 17, 1822. 


ON THE PRESERVATION OF EGGS. 


Mr. Epiror. 

Sir,—This being the season for put- 
ting down eggs, I send you the follow- 
ing receipt, having, from experience, 
found it to answer, either for ship 
stores or home use.—Take best lime 
(not stone) 12 bushels ; common salt, 
12 Ibs.; cream tartar, 6lbs. The lime 
must be slacked and sifted. The whole 
mixed up with water, to the consist- 
ence of cream, but strong enough to 
bear an egg, and let remain until the 
liquor is cold. The eggs should be 
packed in firkins or casks, with the 
small end upwards. On the bottom 
of the cask, and upon every layer, the 
pickle should be put in as they are 
packed. Care should be taken that 
the eggs are free from cracks, and 
that when packed, the casks are al- 
ways kept full of liquor, so as to 
cover them, 

Iam, Sir, onl &e. 


J. V. ¥. would feel obliged to any 
of your correspondents, to inform him, 
through the mediam of your Maga- 
zine, the best method of keeping of 
preserving eggs in a dry state, say 
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for 3, 6, or 9, months, so as to be 
ready for sale, without washing. 
Ipswich, April 18, 1822. 


CURE OF HYDROPHOBIA. 


Tuere has been received, from a 
gentleman at Berlin, the following 
important statement of the mode of 
cure practised in the Ukraine, for the 
bite of a mad dog. It is translated 
from the Berlin State Gazette, (Ne. 
20,) of the 14th of February, 1822, 
and certainly seems entitled to the 
fullest consideration of all medical 
practitioners :— 

** When Mr. Marochetti, an opera- 
tor in the hospital at Moscow, was in 
the Ukraine in 1813, in one day 15 
persons applied to him for cure, hav- 
ing been bitten by a mad dog. Whilst 
he was preparing the remedies, a de- 
putation of several old men made its 
appearance, to request him to allow a 
peasant to treat them, a man who for 
some years past enjoyed a great repu- 
tation for his cures of hydropbobia, 
and of whose success Mr. Marochetti 
had already heard much. He con- 
sented to their request, under these 
conditions, Ist, that he, Mr. Maro- 
chetti, should be present at every 
thing done by the peasant; 2dly, in 
order that he might be fully convinced 
that the dog was really mad, he, Mr. 
Marochetti, should select one of the 
patients, who should only be treated 
according to the medical course usu- 
ally held in estimation. A girl of six 
years old was chosen for this pur. 


pose. 

“The peasant gave to his 14 pa- 
tients a strong ‘decoction’ of the 
‘ Summit,’ and ‘ Fl. Genistalutz tinc- 
toriz,’ (about a pound and a half 
daily,) and examined twice a day 
under the tongues, where, as he stat- 
ed, small knots, containing the poison 
of the madness, must form them- 
selves. As soon as these small knots 
actually appeared, and which Mr. 
Marochetti himself saw, they were 
opened, and cauterized with a red hot 
needle; after which the patient gar- 
gled with the decoction of the ‘ Genis- 
ta.’ The result of this treatment was, 
that all the 14 (of whom only 2, the 
last bitten, did not shew these knots) 
were dismissed cured at the end of 
six weeks, during which time they 
drank this decoction. But the little 


girl, who had been treated 

to the usuai methods, was seized with 
hydrophobic’ symptoms on the seventh 
day, and was dead in eight hours 
after they first took place. The per- 
sons dismissed as cured, were seen 
three years afterwards, by Mr. Ma- 
en and they were all sound and 
weil. 

“ Five years after this circumstance, 
(in 1818,) Mr. Marochetti had a new 
opportunity ia Podolia, of confirming 
this important discovery. The treat- 
ment of 26 persons, who had there 
been bitten by a mad dog, were con- 
fided to him; 9 were men, 11 women, 
and 6 children. He gave them at 
once a decoction of the ‘ Genista,’ 
and a diligent examination of their 
tongues gave the following result :— 
5 men, all the women, and 3 chil- 
dren, had the small knots, already 
mentioned; those bitten worst on the 
third day, others on the fifth, seventh, 
and ninth, and one woman, who had 
been bitten but very superficially in 
the leg only, on the 2ist day. The 
other seven also, who shewed no 
small knots, drank the ‘ decoctum 
geniste’ six weeks, and all the pa- 
tients were cured. 

** In consequence of these observa- 
tions, Mr. Marochetti believes that 
the hydrophobic poison, after remain- 
ing a short time in the wound, fixes 
itself for a certain time under the 
tongue, at the openings of the ducts of 
the ‘glandul: submaxeller;’ which 
are at each side of the tongue-string, 
and there forms those small knots 
which one may feel with a probe a 
fluctuating fluid, which is that hydro- 
phobic poison. The usual time of 
their appearance seems to be between 
the third and ninth day after the bite ; 
and if they are not opened within the 
first 24 hours after their formation, 
the poison is re-absorbed into the 
body, and the patient is lost beyond 
the power of cure. For this reason, 
Mr. Marochetti recommends that such 
patients should be immediately exa- 
mined under the tongue, which should 
be for six weeks, during which time 
they should take daily 14 pound of the 
‘decoct. genist.’ (or four times a da 
the powder, 1 drachm pro dosi.) If 
the knots do not appear in this time, 
no madness is to be apprehended ; 
but, as soon as they show themselves, 
they should be opened with a lancet, 
and then cauterized, and the patient 
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should gargle assiduously with the 
above mentioned ‘ decoct.’ 

“ We hasten to communicate to our 
readers this important discovery, 
(which we borrow from the ‘ Peters- 
burgh Miscellaneous Treaties in the 
Realm of Medical Science, for 1821.’) 
which certainly deserves the full at- 
tention of all medical practitioners ; 
and which, if confirmed by experi- 
ence, may have the most beneficial 
results.’’—Ipswich Journal. 


REMARKS ON MENTAL AFFECTIONS. 


(Continued from col. 553. ) 


If we are troubled with indigestion, 
or have drunk any intoxicating liquor, 
the thoughts are confused and disor- 
dered, and it is more difficult to pay 
attention to any particular subject ; 
and under the influence of complete 
intoxication, the diseased ideas and 
feelings will overpower the sugges- 
tions of reason, and cause temporary 
derangement, similar to permanent 
insanity; while a diseased or over- 
excited imagination shall make a 
lasting impression upon the feelings 
and affections, in direct opposition to 
the dictates of reason, where no insa- 
nity is at all visible. It is not at all 
times easy to distinguish betwixt ideas 
of sensation, and ideas of the imagi- 
nation, that is, betwixt an impres- 
sion actually made upon one or more 
of the senses, and an impression 
made by the force of imagination, in 
a dream, or waking revery ; and such 
is the power of habit, that when an 
impression of the latter kind has heen 
long indulged, we cease even to sus- 

t that it was not a reality. I myself 
ave observed, what at first was 
well known to be a falsehood, repeated 
till it was thought a truth, by those 
who related it. But all this arises 
from defects or diseases of the invo- 
dantary action of thought, and does not 
prove any defect or disease of the 
mental faculties; and, confining my 
ideas of mind to what are its real 
faculties or powers, I must contend, 
that insanity is not a disease of the 
mind. I admit that it is a disease 
which produces temporary effects upon 
the mind, and so does gout or rheum- 
atism; but take away the cause, and 
the effect ceases, as certainly as it 
does in gout or rheumatism. I must 


contend that there is no such thing as 
a primary idiopathic disease of the 
mind, and that if there were; we have 
no means of curing it; yet insanity we 
well know is very frequently cured. I 
would contend, too, that there is no 
such thing as mental declension or de- 
cay, unconnected with physical dis- 
ease. I argue from this, that if there 
were any thing to produce a real dis- 
ease upon, or to injure or destroy the 
real faculties of, the mind, it would be 
insanity, for that complaint has cer- 
tainly a more intimate connection 
with the faculties than any other, and 
produces stronger effects upon them ; 
and yet I have known several who 
have been afflicted with insanity for 
many months, and even years, and 
have actually sunk under the disease, 
who might be properly said to die of 
an insane atrophy, or decay ; that is, 
the disease harassed the constitution 
so as to wear it out: and yet they 
have been quite rational at. their last 
moments, their reasoning puwers be- 
ing as free, and clear, as ever they 
had been before. 

This could not have been the case, 
if the mental faculties had been de- 
stroyed, or injured; but the near ap- 
proach of death had either made an 
important change in the constitution, 
so as to suspend the action of the dis- 
ease, or it caused impressions upon 
the involuntary thoughts, so strong as 
to drive away the hallucinations of it, 
and left the reasoning powers free to 
act as before the disease ; they having 
been overpowered or deranged till 
then by the insanity. I have, too, seen 
old people who were said to have lost 
their mental faculties by age; but 
upon examination I found it was not 
so, but that they were acted upon bya 
physical and an intermittent disease, 
and during the remissions of it, how- 
ever short, could reason as well as 
ever. 

Admitting that the integrity of the 
mind may be preserved, and yet that 
it shall occasionally be overpowered 
by a diseased excitemcnt of the invo- 
luntary ideas, then all the various 
phenomena of the disease of insanity 
are at once accounted for: a certain 
train of erroneous and visionary ideas 
prevail; under their influence we are 
insane: our ideas, though involan- 
are correct ; under the 
influence of these, we are perfectly 
sane: and if this theory is correct, it 
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is only in degree we differ, none of as 
are free from insanity at all times, for 
none of us are at all times free from 
the influence of erroneous and vision- 
ary ideas. So, none of those whoare 
called insane, are at all times deprived 
of correct ideas ; and under the influ- 
ence of these, it may be they can 
reason as well as ever, and exhibit 
their knowledge as clearly as ever 
they could prior to the afiliction: and 
as the senses are not at all affected by 
this disease, the constant diverting of 
the thoughts by strong impressions 
upon some of the senses, particularly 
the sense of seeing, is as far as moral 
agency will permit us to go, in the 
attempt to cure it. 

It may be proper to explain what I 
mean by mind, as distinguished from 
the involuntary ideas ; I mean, then, 
our mental attainments, the know- 
ledge we possess, what we have ac- 
quired by learning and observation ; 
and the power we have of reflecting 
and reasoning upon our knowledge, 
and of communicating it to others. 
An iufant is not born with mind, 
as I have said before, it is only 
born with those functions from which 
mind may proceed; it is born with a 
thinking principle, for it is susceptible 
of feelings and sensations, and it 
soon acquires the faculty of recollect- 
ing them, and this is the first deve- 
Jopment of the reasoning power. 
When the infant first begins to distin- 
guish its nurse from others, and to 
express a feeling of pleasure on the 
recognition, it may then be said to 
possess mind, and not till then. 

Memory, or the recollective faculty, 
is the foundation of mind ; without it 
we should have no mind, for all our 
exertions of judgment, contrivance, 
or design, are but so much of mind 
brought into action through the me- 
dium of memory: I would not be un- 
derstood to mean what is called recol- 
lective memory; if called upon to 
reason upon a particular subject, we 
do not stop to recollect a similar one ; 
but we have what is termed intuitive 
memory, that is, we possess know- 
ledge which we bring into action upon 
it ; and obliterate all traces of former 


ideas, and we should possess no 
knowledge, we should possess no 


mind. Now insanity is no injury 
whatever to the memory; on the con- 
trary, it might seem to improve it; 
and the most minute circumstances 


which take place under its most vio- 
lent paroxysms, are afterwards accu- 
rately recollected. 
J. BaAKEwett. 
Spring Vale, near Stone, 3d June. 
( To be continued. ) 


ON UNANIMITY OF EFFORT. 
Nequeo monstrare, et sentic tantum.” 
 JUVENAL. 


Tr detection would universally stop 
the career of the vicious, or exposure 
terminate the evils of society, there 
would be some hope, that the labours 
of the magistrate and philanthropist 
were as beneficial to others as they 
were well intended by themselves, 
But although the knowledge of a dis- 
ease has been considered as half its 
cure, yet the proverb docs not hold 
good with regard to the evils or dis- 
eases of human society. They are 
there deeply rooted, and, as it were, 
sanctified by long growth. They bid 
defiance to the hand of him that 
would either extricate himself or man- 
kind from their thraldom ; for to over- 
come the scruples of the bigoted, and 
remove the prejudices of the ignorant, 
is a task of no ordinary nature; and 
he that would aim at reformation 
amongst his fellow mortals, has all 
these difficulties to encounter. Oppo- 
sition will retard, neglect and con- 
tempt will in their turn obstruct his 
progress; and after he has obviated 
the objections of the perverse, he will 
be mortified by the contempt with 
which his labours are estimated by the 
generality of mankind. Yet although 
disregard is commonly the reward of 
such, exertions as these, there are 
some individuals who cannot but de- 
precate certain evils which seem inci- 
dent to society, and yet are so radi- 
cally opposed to its best interests. 
Amongst the many evils which seem 
thus at variance with its fundamental 
principles, there are none more afflict- 
ing or pitiable than the frequent occur- 
rences of mutual discontent, and per- 
sonal ruptures, amongst individuals 
and communities. The. most super- 
ficial observer cannot fail to see, that 
each is ultimately his own fate, by 
opposing the welfare of his neighbour; 
and these disputes and variances are 
the more lamentable, because they 
have not always the elucidation of 
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truth, or the restoration of right, as 
their final aim. Mankind seem al- 
ways to oppose whatever is new, ei- 
ther from dislike or prejudice ; and 
we are armed against every innovation 
as chimerical, and every new project 
as fraught with absurdity; such pre- 
cautions may be a surety against er- 
ror, but they are as often a rejection 
of what is truth. 

Perhaps the greatest evil common 
to society, is the manner in which the 
rights and emoluments of one indivi- 
dual are regarded by another. We 
look too much on men as beings sepa- 
rated and detached from each other ; 
as though the interests of one were 
subversive of those of his neighbour. 
We do not reflect that individual pros- 
perity may contribute to general good, 
and that, through the medium of soci- 
ety, whatever of good falls to the lot 
of one, is quickly, though sometimes 
unwillingly, distributed to all around. 
it would, perhaps, be rather an un- 
qualified assertion to say, that, were 
it not for the interceptings and thwart- 
ings of projects by one another, the 
regular succession of events, and the 
common occurreaces of human life, 
would be more favourable to the hap- 
piness and well-being of mankind, 
than they are generally found to be: 
although the evils prevalentin society, 
through the designs and malice of 
man, might preponderate when putin 
the scale with the good; yet there is 
certainly a concurrence of fortunate 
circumstances, which sometimes avert 

roaching calamity, and render 
rtive the purposes of the most 
vicious. 

It will generally be found, that, 
amidst the propensities of mankind to 
treuble and molest each other, there 
are frequent manifestations of a higher 
control, that ruleth with a just hand 
amongst the inhabitants of the earth, 
and sometimes causeth the deep-laid 
schemes of hatred and malice to ad- 
vance the good of those they were 
intended to hart. But this evil of 
separating from, and opposing our- 
selves to, our fellow-mortals, is seldom 
considered in its full extent. If we 
would reflect upon its consequences, 
having been the ruin of states, and 
the subversion of empires; it has 
been the foundation of all their weak- 
ness and misfortune, and ‘finally, their 
total overthrow ; for it has been de- 
structive of unanimity, which is the 


very basis of society. Party may di- 
vide, but individuals warring against 
each other, weaken, and render them- 
selves inactive against a common 
enemy. Who that remembers the ac- 
count of the sad divisions which agi- 
tated the commonwealth of Rome, 
when the Volsci were suffered to lay 
waste the country, and come in arms 
to the very gates of the city, but will 
agree in ascribing to discord, the evils 
and the insults which were afterwards 
perpetrated ? but we need not search 
the records of ancient times for a 
confirmation of the adage, ‘ Dis- 
cord is weakness, while unanimity is 
strength.” 


Aberdeen, 1822. 


JUVENIS. 


REMARKS ON BYRON AND WORDS- 
WORTH. 


Aristarchus’s general Reply. 


Homer. 


‘* It is no less a proof of eminence to have 
many enemies, than many friends ; and J look 
upon every letter, whether it contains enco- 
miums or reproaches, as an equal attestation 
of rising credit.” JOHNSON. 


Mr. Eoiror. 
Sir,—Before again descending into 
the arena, it seems advisable to re- 
view (at least as far as I have been a 
combatant) the origin and progress 
of the contest respecting the compa- 
rative merits of Lord Byron and Mr. 
Wordsworth. The following state- 
ment I believe your readers will find 
correct:—In the “Imperial Maga- 
zine” for last July, a letter appeared 
on the character of Wordsworth’s pro- 
ductions. Its writer (G. M.of Derby) 
exalted Wordsworth to the skies; 
and, not content with this, “‘ traversed 
out of the record,” to degrade our 
greatest living poet. In vindication 
of Lord Byron, I wrote a reply to 
G. M. which appeared in the “ Impe- 
rial” for September, wherein I re- 
marked, that “for the brilliancy of 
Lerd Byron’s diction, for the corrusca- 
tions of his genius, the fire of his 
poetry, the flashes of his wit, and the 
mordacity of his satire, his Lordship 
had been justly termed by G. M.’s 
‘master spirits’ of the times, the 
greatest poct of the present age, and 
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of almost every other; and that it was 
not in the power of any petty assailant 
to pluck the Jaurels from his brow.” 
I also adopted the lex talionis, by con- 
demning the puerilities of ‘‘ the sim- 
ple Wordsworth,” and observed that 
“« G. M.’s letter formed an illustration 
of his own remark, that much has been 
said to little purpose, upon Words- 
worth, 

“The dull disciple of R. Southey’s school.” 


This letter infuriated G. M. who 
produced a rejoinder in the Imperial 
for October, in which 


“He storm’d so loud, and seem’d so won- 
drous grim, 
His very shadow durst not follow him. 


In the same number of the Maga- 
zine, a writer under the signature of 
H. had no mercy upon “ Don Juan;” 
and a gentlemen who signed his letter 
G. J. Christ Church, Surrey, replied 
to mine of the preceding month. These 
three letters occasioned my answer to 
“Farce, Comedy, and Tragedy,” in 
which it was DEMONSTRATED, by ex- 
tracts from Mr. Hazlitt’s works, that 
his opinion of Lord Byron and Mr. 
Wordsworth was totally different from 
what G. M. (by transcribing a single 
line from ‘‘ Table Talk”) would have 
us believe. Portions were also quoted 
from Lord Byron and Wordsworth 
that SUBSTANTIATED my character of 
these writers ; the sentiments of emi- 
nent reviewers were proved to coin- 
cide with my own; G. M.’s insinua- 
tion, that an admirer of Lord Byron’s 
poetry must be an infidel, was indig- 
nantly repelled; and some beautiful 
lines from the Grecian lyric were ap- 
plied to Lord Byron and his reviler. 
In answer to H. I excepted from his 
sweeping censure, the exquisite song 
in “Don Juan,” praising national 
freedom and glory, and adduced a 
celebrated reviewer’s account of that 
poem as one that would have animated 
Loneinus, &c. To G. J. L urged, in 
defence of Lord Byron’s character 
and his poetry, his Lordship’s well- 
known beneficence to CHRISTIAN 
churches and ministers—that Lord By- 
ron had elevated the literary taste of 
the age, and made even Wordsworth 
decline his “‘ unmeaning prittle prat- 
tle ;”—that to a elassical scholar, his 
Lordship’s “‘ bright and breathing” 
descriptions of *Parnassus, +Greeee, 


* Childe Harold, Canto I. + Giaour. 


and {Rome, should atone for all his 
faults ;—and thatthe English reader 
being deprived of the treasures of 
antiquity, ought to have his genius 
fostered, and his literary taste im- 
proved, by such a noble writer as 
Byron ; his Lordship combining the 
fire of Homer with the elegance of 
Virgil, and blending the wit of Aristo- 
phanes with the satire of Juvenal. 
The obscenities of his Lordship were 
as much censured by myself as by my 
respectable opponent; but it was 
maintained that, excepting an unac- 
knowledged poem, they were of very 
rare occurrence; that Lord Byron’s 
poetry was purity in the abstract, 
when contrasted with some classic 
authors constantly read, and that were 
it even compared with Shakspeare’s, 
his Lordship would be found to be the 
purer writer. This vindication of 
Lord Byron made some of Words- 
worth’s admirers wax warm, and pen 
replies which I should now proceed to 
notice, but that a writer, (M. M. of 
Acton-place,) in the Magazine for 
November, claims the precedence, 

In my letter of October 2d, I ex- 
posed Wordsworti’s PROFANITY, and 
another gentleman (CuHRiSTIANUS) 
branded an impious passage as little 
less than BLASPHEMY; yet M. M, 
asserts that ‘‘there is nothing in 
Wordsworth’s writings that can offend 
the most delicate ear, or corrupt the 
heart, and that every thing is to be 
admired in their perusal!” M.M, may 
deem Wordsworth’s ‘ BLASPHEMY” 
worthy of admiration, but from such 
a notion, [ must beg leave to be a 
DISSENTER, M. M. states, that he 
‘‘cannot resist the temptation of ask- 
ing” my ‘‘ opinion of the conclusion of 
Wordsworth’s ‘ Cumberland Beggar,” 
in which its writer is said ‘‘ to display 
a head and heart worthy of the patro- 
nage of the people of England.” Sir, 
I see nothing very excellent in these 
verses. Wordsworth wishes that the 
old man’s ‘‘ blood” may 
“Struggle with frosty air and winter snows, 
charter’d wind! that sweeps the 

eath, 
Beat his grey looks against his wither'd 
face,” &c. 

I think that Wordsworth would 
have displayed a better *‘head and 
heart,” if, instead of letting the poor 
fellow ‘‘ struggle with winter snows,” 
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he had humbly imitated the benefi- 
cence of Lord Byron, by calling the 
old man into his house, warming him 
at his fire, and giving him a glass of 
wine and a good great coat, to keep 
out “the frosty air.” And now, Mr. 
Editor, J ‘* cannot resist the tempta- 
tion of asking” M. M. the name of the 
“French writer,” whose “ introdac- 
tory ohservations” he has discovered. 
I was in Paris last summer, and also 
in 1820, and I did not find the French 
so very religious. Both times I saw 
several editions of Lord Byron’s 
poems, in English and in French, the 
“ iatroductory observations” of which 
I carefully perused; but never saw 
any thing resembling what M. M. has 
asserted. “‘ Tis strange, “tis passing 
strange,” that a writer should depreciate 
the very author, whose works he has 
translated, and which he must naturally 
be anxious to sell. M.M.declares that 
“ the noble poet thinks an hereafter a 
phantom of man’s creation,” because 
one of Lord Byron’s poems, (he 
does *‘not know which,”) there oc- 
curs the following character of death. 


“ The first dark day of nothingness, 
The last of misery and distress.” 


Now, Sir, it is of material conse- 
quence to ‘know which.” 
mining Lord Byron’s poems, the lines 
will be found in the “‘ Giaour,” i. e. the 
Infidel ; and every thing then becomes 
natural; for readers of taste will rea- 
dily admit that there should be some 
resemblance between the character 
pourtrayed, and the sentiments ad- 
vanced, in order to preserve the cos- 
tume, &c. But M. M. intimates that 


an author imbibes the very feelings, 
and becomes the very character, he 


delineates! His logic is quite unique; 
it would transform Shakspeare iato a 
Coliban, and the religious Milton into 
an impious demon. M. M. seems like 
the poor Indians, who thought every 
horseman to be a part of his horse. 
Lord Byron is thought to be a deist ; 
if so, considering ex. grat. arg. the 
censured language as conveying his 
own sentiments, this accounts for it. 
God forbid that I should ever palliate 
infidelity ; but justice to the subject 
requires me to observe, that, were we 
to discard every author who is not a 
Christian, and al/ of whose sentiments 
are not exactly approved, we must 
reject all the Roman and Grecian 
classics, and many a valuable English 


Upon exa- | P 


author. But I would “hope better © 
things of” Lord Byron, and the well- 
attested accounts of his Lordship’s 
beneficence to CHRISTIAN churches, and 
of his distribution of Testaments, war- 
rant such candour. ‘‘ Charity hopeth 
all things,” and the lines condemned 
may merely imply that his Lordship 
does not believe the doctrine of an 
intermediate state: if so, he only con- 
curs with many erudite and pious 
divines. May I be allowed to digress 
for a moment, to observe that the fol- 
lowing passage, 
“* Religions take their tarn,” &c. 


which has been reiterated as a proof 
of Lord Byron’s infidelity, may only 
intimate the historical Fact, that reli- 
gions have taken their turn. Where 
are the seven churches of Asia? The 
crescent now glitters where the Sun of 
Righteousness once shone; and the 
banners of an infamous impostor wave 
where the glorious standard of the 
cross was erected. To look at the 
more pleasing side of the picture, 
Christianity triumphs over the super- 
stitions of Heathenism, and “the 
idols” of Otaheiie, if not ‘‘ cast to the 
moles and to the bats,” are yet to be 
seen in our Missionary Rooms, as 
leasing memorials, that in that 
island, as well as in many other coun- 
tries, “the inhabitants are turned 
from dumb idols, to the service of the 
only living and true God.” And this 
“change” will take place, till, in the 
language of Byron, 
«man shall learn 

Vaiuly his incense scars, his victim bleeds ;” 
which will be when the prediction of 
the prophet is fulfilled; ‘* there shall 
be one Lord throughout all the earth, 
and his name one.” 

The charge of plagiarism made 
against Lord Byron by the Literary 
Gazette, echoed by M. M. and re-echoed 
by Mark Coleridge, I am by no means 
anxious to refute. Coincidence is not 
plagiarism; and every scholar well 
knows the accusation, in a greater or 
less degree, has been alleged against 
most of our best writers, and ‘*even 
when it is FALSE,” says Dr. Johnson, 
“it may be sometimes urged with pro- 
bability.”” The 143d number of John- 
son’s Rambler, and the 95th of 


Hawkesworth’s Adventurer, contain 
some admirable remarks on “ plagia- 
rism,” but for a complete investigation 
eg to refer your 


of the subject, I 
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readers to Bishop Hurd’s masterly | curs, is the following. ‘‘The warmest 


works. The absurdity of so unfounded 
and novel a charge against that pre- 
eminently original writer, Lord By- 
ron, and the ridiculous attempt to 
degrade into a mere plagiarist, a 


poet, whose fame has spread, and | 


whose works are admired, throughout 
Europe, America, and the civilized 
parts of Asia, might tempt me to ask 


your readers, in the words of Horace, | \ 
| turn G. M.’s own words against him- 


Risum teneatis, amici? 


admirers of Wordsworth (except such 
a violent bigot as G. M. Bridge-street, 
Derby) condemn his infantile lisping.” 

Yet G. M. unblushingly insinuates 
that I had “termed him a bigot’”’ for 
his “‘ adherence to the cause of truth 
and virtue,” instead of the fact, that 
he was so named for his admiration of 
the Idiot Boy, Peter Bell, Alice Fell, 


Now then for the writers who replied | 


to my last letter. ; 
willingly reserve G. M.’s production 
till the conclusion, as a bonne bouche; 
but Mark Etheridge is such a very 


Of these I would | 


the Waggoner, &c. In limine, I may 


selt, and observe, that ‘‘it augurs 
well for’ Aristarchus “ to find his re- 


| viler driven to such unworthy expedi- 


| ents.” 


long time suffering the throes of par- | 
turition, that I cannot wait for him; | 
as I like to do every thing with dis- | 
| all over the world,” I am only sorry 


patch, To use the words of a “ fun- 
damental” statesman, I feel an “igno- 
rant impatience” of what this moun- 
tain will bring forth: at present there 
has only appeared a mouse. As G. M. 
then cannot be reserved, I will take 
him first, as captain of the squad, 
and greet him with a sublime verse from 
his favourite Wordsworth. 

««Oh what’s the matter, what’s the matter, 

What is’t that ails young Harry Gill, 
That evermore his teeth they chatter, 


Chatter, CHATTER, CHATTER, still? 
I am happy to find that the castiga- 


Another charge against me is, 
that I “* have called up the dead lan- 
guages to reinforce my positions.” 
But as Johnson says, that “‘ classical 
quotation is the parole of literary men 


that I cannot return G. M. the comp 
MENT. No reader of his letters will 
ever accuse kim of erudition; and 
though he seems raving in defence of 
“the simple Wordsworth,” he may 
console himself with the reflection, 
that mo one will ever accost him as 
Festus addressed Paul, ‘‘ Much learn- 
ing hath made thee mad.” Were G. 
M. acquainted with the beauty and the 
brilliancy, the fire and the sublimity, 
the tenderness and the pathos, of 


tion I gave G. M. has produced some 


good effect. ‘‘The galled jade win- 
ces.” The Derby writer evidently 
now puts forth his ébauches with timi- 
dity, though, as might be expected, 
‘*here and there the cloven foot ap- 
pears,” since 


—heret lateri lethalis arundo. 


As G. M. is so extremely partial to 
Peter Bell, he cannot be displeased 
at my adopting Peter Bell’s resolu- 
tion.— 

“Tis come then to a pretty pass, 


Says Peter to the groaning ass, 
But I will bang your bones.” 


G. M. talks about ‘‘a firm adhe- 
rence to the cause of truth and virtue, 
subjecting him to be termed a bigot.” 
Strongly attached as J am, Mr. Edi- 
tor, to ‘the cause of truth and vir- 
tue,” G. M.’s insinuation that he was 
** termed a bigot,” for such a ‘‘ cause,” 
excited my utmost astonishment. 
Upon referring to my letter, the mys- 
tery was explained. The only sen- 
tence in which the word “ bigot’ oc- 

No. 42-—Vot. IV. 


some writers in “‘ the dead languages,” 


| he might then perhaps be able to ap- 


preciate the excellencies of Byron. 
When such “a scioList” (as Scruta- 
tor terms G. M.) rails against classi- 
cal literature, it reminds one of Quinc- 
tilian’s remark ‘‘damnant quod non 
intelligunt.” The admirers of Shak- 
speare will be reminded of Jack Cade’s 
condemnation of the Clerk of Chat- 
ham.— 


Smith. He can write, and read, and cast 
accounts. 
Cade. Oh monstrous ! 
Smith. We took him setting of boys’ co- 
jes. 
. Cade. Here’s a villain! 
Smith. He has a book in his pocket with 
red letters in it. 
Cade. Nay, then he is a conjuror. 
Dick. Nay, he can make obligations and 
write court hand. : 
Cade. Iam sorry for’t: the man is a proper 
man, on mine honour; unless I find him 
guilty, he shall not die. Come hither, sirrak, 
I must examine thee. What is thy name? 
Clerk. Emmanuel. 
Dick. They use to write it on the top of 
letters. ’Twill go hard with you. 
Cade. Let me alone. Dost thou use to 
write thy name? or hast thon a mark to thy~ 


self, 
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Clerk. Sir, I thank God I have been so 
well brought up that I can write my name. 

All. He bath confessed: away with him ; 
he’s 2 villain and a traitor. . 

Cade. Away with him, I say; hang him 
with his pen and inkhorn about his neck.” 


While G. M. admits the correct- 
ness of the several extracts I cited 
from Mr. Hazlitt, in which “ the 
simple Wordsworth” is condemned, 
he thinks it was intimated that the 
line he quoted was “a fabrication of 
his own.” So far from this being the 
ease, Sir, I tacitly admitted its cor- 
rectness ; but I did say that “surely 
G. M. cannot have read Mr. Hazlitt’s 
works, because (to turn G. M.’s own 
words against himself again) ‘no 
writer would be fairly represented by 
a couple of lines designedly selected.” 
But I see that G. M. (finding Mr. 
Hazlitt condemns “‘ thesimple Words- 
worth,”) directs his censures against 
that gentleman now. Your impartial 
readers will know how to appreciate 
such a literary weathercock. The ex- 
tracts from Wordsworth, in my last 
letter, were transcribed from the edi- 
tion of his Lyric Ballads, printed by 
J. and A. Arch, London, 1798, and 
in that copy, not a single intimation is 
given, that Wordsworth is not the 
author of the “ Ancyent Marinere;” 
bat the following sentence from the 
advertisement prefixed, leaves no 
doubt in the minds of its readers, that 
Wordsworth was the author of that 
“The rhyme of the Ancyent 

arinere was professedly written in 
imitation of the style, as well as of 
the spirit, of the elder poets ; but with 
a few exceptions, the author believes 
that the language adopted in it has 
been equally intelligible for the three 
last centuries.” I put it now to the 
good sense of your readers, whether, 
after perusing that sentence, they 
would not have deemed “ the author” 
to be the same ‘‘ author’ as wrote the 
volume. “ Were” G. M. “ the stu- 
dent, he would lead the public to sup- 
pose, he must have kuown’’ of this 
edition. Indeed I cannot but sur- 
mise that my opponent is very scantily 

repared for the critical exploit which 
has undertaken.” I congratulate, 
however, his having at last discovered 
that his ‘‘ little learning is a dangerous 
thing.” Wordsworth may well ex- 
claim with some of old, ‘“‘ Save me from 
my friends,” for the fact of his having 
attempted to palm upon the world 


another’s poem as his own (and which ~ 


circumstance might have been over- 
looked, but for his soi-disant friends’ 
blustering) adds to his degradation, 
and ingulphs him in Milton’s dread 
abyss, 
“in the lowest deep, 

A lower deep still threat’ning to devour ‘ him 
Opens wide, which makes the hell’ he saffer’d 
Seem a heaven.” 


Soon after writing my last letter, I 
found that in a subsequent edition to 
the one I used, W. had confessed 
that the “Ancyent Marinere’’ was 
not his own composition, and I there- 
fore anticipated G. M.’s carmen trium- 
phale. But now, Sir, an insuperable 
dilemma occurs. G. M. claims the 
‘*Idiot Boy” for Wordsworth: Mark 
Etheridge (col. 1122) asserts it to be 
written by Mr. Coleridge. 


“ Strange that there should such difference be 
*Twixt and tweedle-dee.”” 


** Who shall decide when doctors” 
and especially when such *‘ doctors 
disagree?” Has Wordsworth attempt- 
ed to palm off Mr. Coleridge’s poem 
also as his own? ' 

«*T’m out on ocean’s deep, 
Nor see the shore.” 


If G. M. ‘‘regards as incurable” 
every one who applies the epithet 
of simple, to 
“ The simple Wordsworth, framer of a la’ 

As soft as ev’ning in his fav'rite May, 4 
Who both by precept and example shows 
That prose is verse, and verse is merely 

prose,” . 

he will find an host of “ incurables,” 
and had need found an hospital for 
them. It will be a great curiosity— 
an eighth wonder of the world—for it 
will unquestionably be the largest 
ever created, and will include not 
only every living writer of repute, but 
also all who, as Philo says, are not 
below their teens.” In return for 
G. M.’s charity, I cannot do less than 
recommend his being appointed the 
Cerberus. If he decline building an 
‘** Hospital des Incurables,”’ I will ne- 
vertheless promise him that I will 
never read the ‘“‘ Idiot Boy,” without 
thinking of G. M. Bridge-street, Der- 
by.—G. M. says that I “can see 
beauty in Lord Byron’s verse, 


The mind—the music breathing from her face, 


while I have overlooked the fine lines 
of Wordsworth, 
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« And’sbe shall lean her ear 
In many a secret place, 
Where riv’lets dance their wayward round, 
And beauty born of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face.” 


I have indulged in this latitade of 
quotation, Sir, because I wish to do 
all possible justice to this most ex- 
traordinary writer. Now “the beau- 
ty” I saw, was in the “ fine lines” of 
Lord Byron's description of Zuleika, 
and not in an isolated line. G. M.’s 
** quotations” (his own words turned 
against himself once more) are pecu- 
liarly unfortunate for his purpose, and 
where they have any weight, they 
seem ‘‘ to—not merely seem, but really 
do—bear upon the opposite side of 
the question,” since it is a fact, as 
every reader of Byron well knows, 
that for the very line G. M. has se- 
lected, Lord Byron was obliged to 
write a vindicatory note. But let us 
look at these “fine lines” of Words- 
worth. Not many ladies will ‘lean 
their ears in a secret place where rivu- 
lets dance :” the fair sex are generally 
too much afraid of the water !—Here 
is also a new parentage for “‘ beauty,” 
she is declared to be “born of a 
sound,” and that sound too must be of 
a peculiar sort, it must be ‘“‘a mur- 
muring sound !!!”—As to “‘ Peter Bell,” 
G. M. well knows (if he ever read that 

m) that the ‘‘extract” he has given 
1s not @ SPECIMEN : perhaps, however, 
he cited it as a “ specimen” of the 
truth of the reviewer's character of 
that doggrel, as “‘daudling impotent 
drivel ;” for “‘Excertio probat regu- 
lam.” I was about to expose some 
other ‘errors of my opponentevincing 
his critical sagacity,”” when my atten- 
tion was arrested by his intimation, 
that Aristarchus was the reviewer of 
Peter Bell, part of whose critique 
appeared in col. 1018. That extract, 
Sir, was copied from the “‘ Monthly 
Review” of August, 1819; but that 
Aristarchus, even in the estimation of 
an adversary, should write well enough 
for a Monthly Reviewer, may well 
“excite” his gratification “not a lit- 
tle.” Such a deference to my compo- 
sition, I did not expect, and ** though” 
G. “meaned not so, neither did 
his heart think so,” yet in the opinion 
of every competent judge, the attribut- 
ing to me the office of a writer in one 
of our oldest and ablest reviews, is an 
important concession that Aristarchus 
is deemed by G. M. in private, to be a 


more formidable opponent, than in 
his letters he ‘‘ would have us believe.” 
Such a compliment made in so unin- 
tentional a manner, (thereby demon- 
strating it was sincerity, and not flat- 
tery, that prompted it,) leads me to 
forego the further exposure of such a 
writer as G. M. Indeed it is unneces- 
sary, for G. M. has PROVED HIMSELF 
to be * utterly blinded by prejudice, 
and unfit for engaging in the analysis 
of poetic merit.” I leave him, there- 
fore, with ‘‘ Alice Fell’s”—* hush-a- 
by, baby, by.” 

Of the tragedy-bounce, by a “ Nor- 
wich SupscriBer,” common charity 
induces me to take no notice. 


January 2, 1822. 

Nothing having appeared from Mark 
Etheridge, either in the sapplement or 
in the January number, I shall no 
longer delay noticing his ‘‘ mouse.” 
Mark is certainly a man of “ intelli- 
gence :” he knows all the “ news”— 
about “ Benbow!”” Whether he be 
fet rinter’s bellman I cannot say ; 

e be 


“Oh how much better ‘now would be his 
If to his bells he would bat add a cap.” 


Mark denies Lord Byron’s benefi- 
cence! Perhaps knowing himself to 
resemble AcuAN, he therefore “ sus- 
pects” a in others ; but the 
FACTS I adduced are not to be over- 
turned by a “denial.” Various reli- 
gious publications have attested the 
noble poet’s extensive charity. The 
Rev. Mr. Maturin speaks in eve 
society in terms of enthusiastic grati- 
tude for his Lordship’s beneficence. 
Mr. Wiffin, a member of the Society 
of Friends, and the excellent author 
of Aonian Hours, Julia Alpinula, the 
Captive of Stamboul, and other admi- 
rable poems, justly appreciates Lord 
Byron’s genius, and beautifully com- 
memorates his Lordship’s 


Which speaks better and brighter de 
ic sa a brighter 
lied ony grants.” 
WIFFIN’S AONIAN HOURS ;— 
a work which needs only to be read in 
order to be admired. 
Mark has made the “PRODI- 
GIOUS” discovery, that the , 
son at the close of Lord Byron’s admi- 
rable delineation of Henry Kirke 
White, isto be found in “ Waller’s 
Poems.” You are no doubt aware, 
Sir, that the simile alluded to is of 


on 
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Eastern origin, that it is to be found | the refutation of his second letter, 
in the Greek tragedies of Euripides, should they deem the ipse dizxit of 
and that it has been made use of by such a writer worthy of their notice. 


most of the poets of Europe. 
and “ here’s the rub”—in none of them 
is it carried out with so much beauty, 
or applied with so much justice, as 
by Lord Byron. If your readers will 
compare his Lordship’s exemplifica- 
tion of it (col. 1023) with Waller’s 
verse in “‘ which he used to soar so 
high,” (col. 1123,) they will observe 
Lord Byron’s vast superiority. Of 
my two opponents, Mark Etheridge 


has ball without powder, and G. M. | 


powder without ball. 
May 4. 

At the expiration of several months, 
the interest which the Byronic contro- 
versy generally excited, must be 
greatly diminished, and it will there- 
fore be necessary to notice my new 
opponents as briefly as possible. 


«* New foes arise, 
Threat’ning to bind our souls in iron chains.” 


There is the greater propriety in 
giving a brief answer to the new wri- 
ters, because, with the exception of 
Lamspa’s very sensible letter, little 
(if any) novelty has been adduced; 
the old arguments, already refuted, 
are again brought forward, in a new 
shape, and in a more inefficient man- 
ner. G. J. writes worthy of a better 
cause: his last letter was probably 
intended by himself as a mere jeu de 
son esprit, and therefore it does not 
call for any particular notice. That 
** nobody denies Lord Byron is a great 

et,” and that ‘every body owns his 

ordship writes under the influence of 
PLENARY poetic inspiration,” I am 


very happy to find G: J. maintains; | 


as it clearly proves his opinion accords 
with my own, that the ridiculous at- 
tempt to degrade Lod Byron into a 
plagiarist, has completely jfuiled. I 
will only further observe that, in Li- 
TERARY matters ‘‘ he that believeth,” 
may take “ part with an infidel.” The 
Apostle Paul—the very writer whom 
he quotes—did not hesitate to ap- 


decisive. Mark Etheridge (tormerly 
Coleridge) has now fallen foul of 
Scrutator and Philo-Aristarchus: to 
these gentlemen, therefore, I leave 


* Acts xvii. 28. and Titus i. 12. 


But— | Mark concludes with a travestie of 


Lord Byron’s Corsair; but-as a proof 
how senseless it is, the Eclectic re- 
viewer—and no one will suspect an 
evangelical writer of partiality to a 
deist—in his analysis of this very 
“ Corsair,” (after giving a very long 
extract,) declares that there is ‘‘ No- 
THING IN THE WHOLE COMPASS OF 
ENGLISH POETRY THAT TRANSCENDS 
THIS FOR BEAUTY AND PATHOS.” So 
much for Mark Etheridge’s discern- 
ment !—The letters of Anti-Byron and 
three F.’3, are more an attack upon 
the other admirers of Lord Byron’s 
poems than upon myself. As both 
these writers condemn the tendency of 
his Lordsbip’s productions, it is fortu- 
nate for the admirers of the noble 
poet, that the very same number of 
the “Imperial” which contained reite- 
rations against the morality of Lord 
Byron’s poetry, should also contain a 
practical refutation of those charges. 
In your columns, Sir, (449 and 450,) 
the “tendency” of those poems will 
be found to accord with the best feel- 
ings of the haman heart. Thus “ the 
bane and antidote are both before” 
your readers, and to their IMPARTIAL 
judgment the question is cheerfully 
left. ‘*The harp the monarch-min- 
strel swept,” for instance, the most 
fastidious must admire, and “ Aris- 
tarchus of old” would have eulo- 
gized. 

Epsilon’s chemical letter would have 
been less disgusting if it had corre- 
sponded with the signature by being 


| short E. A much abler writer than 


| 
prove, and to avail himself of, the | 
productions of infidel poets ;* and such 
authority I doubt not G. J. will deem 


himself (G. J.) very properly says that 
‘soft words and hard arguments” are 
best; but Epsilon inas reversed this 
maxim. Short E. has crammed into 
his “oration” plenty of what the 
iadies term “hard words,” while his 
arguments are as soft as his pate. 


** A tale, told by an idiot, 
Full of sound and fury, signifying nothing.” 


No writer on either side has so 
much “grandiloquent phrase” and 
ranting fustian, as Epsilon. This 
“* Owl, not Eagle” has even flown to 


“‘ The high sublime of deep absurd.” 
After a pompous and irrelevant in- 


troduction about ‘“ epopee and the 
drama,” Epsilon has huddled Homer 
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and Byron, Julius Cesar and Dryden, 
Balaam and Wordsworth, into his 
‘‘alembics, retorts, or cracibles,”’ to 
undergo a ‘decomposition, distilla- 
tion, or sublimation ;” but the whole 
result short E. gives us is, “ froth and 
fume,” and “ SPLENETIC HUMOUR,” 
with a sediment—I beg pardon, a 
** substratum” of “envy, hatred, and 
malice, and ali uncharitableness.” 

In examining his tit bit, there will 
be found only one ‘argument, or 
ghost of an argument,” or even sha- 
dow of a shade of one that savours of 
originality. Epsilon asserts of the 


‘“*Wordsworthian blank verse,” that | ) 
| justly applied the expressive Italian 


‘* we have nothing since Milton, simile 
aut secundum.” If short E. had been, 
~-I will not say a man of *‘ much read- 
ing,” but of any information, he would 
have known that there really are such 
works as Dr. Young’s sublime ‘* Night 
Thoughts,” and Cowper’s incompara- 
ble “‘ Task”—not to mention the fine 
blank verse” of such beautiful wri- 
ters as Addison, Thomson, Johnson, 
Porteus, Akenside, Dryden, and a 
host of others—and that compared 
with these, the obscure and incompre- 
hensible “blank verse of Words- 
worth” must retire and hide its dimi- 
nished head in “double darkness 
wrapt.” If Epsilon had been at all 
acquainted with literature, he would 
not have exposed himself to the deri- 
sion with which that part of his letter 
was read by ALL parties; while the 
other topics of his letter have been 
taken up by writers far his superior, 
urged with greater force, and placed 
in a much more luminous point of 
view. 

Next to the approbation of the wise 
and good, I prize the p1s-approbation 
of the ignorant; and on this account 
I am quite content that such a writer 
as Epsilon, who slanders Mr. Hazlitt, 
Sir Richard Phillips, Mr. Gibbon, and 
Lord Byron, should also malign Aris- 
tarchus. Epsilon’s “praise is cen- 
sure, and his censure praise.” 

Having folded down the commence- 
ment of the 30th ode in Horace’s 3d 
book, for the conclusion of my letter, 
knowing that Lord Byron by his poe- 
try had erected a ‘“‘ monumentum ere 

erennius,” &c. I regretted that Epsi- 

on should have forced this truly beau- 
tiful poem into the service of Words- 
worth. I shall now, however, endea- 
vour to finish my letter with a classi- 


less hackneyed. In the other parts of 
Epsilon’s letter there are such inane 
attempts at ratiocination, enveloped 
in such mysticism and pomposity of 
language—verborum satis, spientia pa- 
rim—that 1 should be ashamed to 
notice them. Throughout his letter, I 
was compelled to exclaim, ‘‘ what is 
good is borrowed; and what is his 
own, is good for nothing.” Were I 
to honour Epsilon with any further no- 
tice, he would, like his type Sir Fret- 


| ful Plagiary, be ‘‘ rather pleased, than 


otherwise.” 
LamppDa is a writer of quite a diffe- 
rent stamp. To his letter may be 


proverb, 
«Tl suo soldo val tredeci danari.” 


Had only such advocates come for- 
ward on the side of Wordsworth, the 
‘“* question” would indeed have been 
“simple,” and soon decided. To de- 
scend from such letters as G. J.’s and 
Lambda’s, to the pathos of Epsilon’s, 
may well excite the exclamation “‘ O 
STUPENDUM saltum.” I exceedingly 
regret that the length to which my 
letter has already extended, and the 
observations yet to be adduced, pre- 
clude my paying that particular atten- 
tion to Lambda which he so pre-emi- 
nently deserves. Lambda having ho- 
nestly admitted that “some parts of 
Wordsworth’s poems are mean and 
grovelling,” the controversy is now 
reduced to a question of degree—how 
far that ‘‘mean and grovelling” style 
pervades Wordsworth’s productions ; 
and on this point perhaps we had bet- 
ter adopt the elegant advice of Gay ; 
“Nor he, nor I, the point determine, 

Since different tastes please different ver- 


It is much to be lamented, that so 
judicious a writer as Lambda should 
have confined his observations on the 
other side, to ‘‘ Beppo, Don Juan, 
and Cain.” Were these even entirely 
given up, Lord Byron’s genius would 
shine with undiminished lustre : 
enough, and more than enough, would 
remain, after ages have rolled away, 
to usher in Lord Byron’s glorious 
ApoTHeEosis. Though I cannot admit 
that the question respecting the supe- 
riority of the two poets ought to be 
decided by determining which works 
are best for children—since then Ca- 
tullus must yield to Bavius--I will 


cal quotation, equally beautiful, and 


yet concede to Lambda (notwithstand- 
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ing the illiberal use ‘at others may 
make of the concession) that [ would 

refer placing in the hands of the 
Wordsworth’s Ecclesiasti- 
cal Sketches,” just published—a work 
by the way which almost redeems his 
character—to giving them ‘“ Beppo, 
Don Juan, and Cain.” ButI as cer- 
tainly would infinitely prefer to the 
best of Wordsworth’s poems,* the fine 
description of Childe Harold,}’ the 
fire and sublimity of the ‘* Giaour,” 
the beauty and tenderness of the 
* Corsair,” the religious tone and feel- 
ing of the Hebrew Melodies, &c. &c. 
While, as Aristarchi Amicus says, 
I might present to “the nursery, as 
rivals of Goody Two Shoes,” some of 
Wordsworth’s rhymes to amuse chil- 
dren just learning to read, I would 

ive, to Adolescents, Lord Byron’s 

‘oems, and strongly recommend them 
as the study of their riper years. 

For the same reason that I curtailed 
my reply to Lambda, I must glance 
over the productions that exposed 
Wordsworth’s profanity and puerility, 
and that exhibited the beauties of 
Lord Byron’s poems. To acknow- 
ledge my obligations is the more 
pleasing part of my duty. 


* Sweet is the breath of vernal show’r, 

The bee’s collected treasures sweet, 

Sweet music’s melting fall; but sweeter yet 
The still small voice of GRATITUDE.” 


To Curistianus, though he has 
kept aloof from the controversy, I feel 
indebted for his excellent exposure of 
Wordsworth’s profaneness, (col. 993,) 
and agree with him, Lord Byron, and 
Bishop Porteus, in condemning war. 
While Wordsworth eulogizes war, and 
talks about angels rejoicing at it, Lord 
Byron condemns its practisers as the 
**tools of ambition ;” and the late pious 
Bishop of London, in still stronger 


* The best piece I have seen of Words- 
worth’s, is his Sonnet on the late King: whe- 
ther, however, it be deserving of his 7 
as “ the bireling of the state,” I leave to the 
consideration of your tax-paying readers. The 

inburgh Review thus commences its ac- 
count of Wordsworth’s Excursion: ‘ This will 
never do.” 

+ The third canto of Childe Harold is gene- 
rally deemed inferior; though I should hope 
there is but one writer who would pass upon it 

severe censure, that it is “written in the 
spirit of W ordsworth’s Excursion :” the fourth 
canto, however, amply redeems Lord Byron’s 
fame, by containing some of the finest poetry 
in any language. 


language, thus depicts its character 
and prays for its extinction, 

“ One murder makes a villain, 
Millions a hero. Princes are privileg’d to kill, 
And numbers sanctify the crime.” 

“« Blast the design, 
Great God of hosts! nor let thy creatures fall 
Unpity’d victims at ambition’s shrine.” 


Scrurtator’s letter has been gene- 
rally admired. That gentleman has 
pointed out some things which ‘ Aris- 
tarchus deemed deserving only silent 
contempt.” One thing, however, he 
has not mentioned ; and therefore I 
will now advert to it: it is G. M.’s 
comparing Wordsworth to Milton!!! 

* Oh for a laugh loud as the sur, 

That Lapland's sounding 


But perhaps G. M. meant to demon- 
strate that from Mitton to Words- 
worth—* from the suBLIME to the ridi- 
culous—is but a step.” 

PuiLo-ARISTARCHUS has madesome 
shrewd and sensible observations on 
G. M.’s logic; pointed out the sacred 
feeling, as well as the melodious num- 
bers and energetic diction of the He- 
brew Melodies; and censured the 
“mean” and ‘‘illiberal’’ manner in 
which J have been assailed by the 
friends of Wordsworth. But Philo's 
censures are made in so mild a man- 
ner, and he has given so much praise 
to G. M. for his remarks on Bowles, 
that I must confess myself utterl 
astonished at the scurrility with whic 
Philo has been attacked. For my 
own part, having given ‘* wounding 
blows” to others, I expected a few 
raps in return; but being invested 
with the panoply of truth, they passed 
‘‘as the idle wind which I respect 
not.” Philo, however, had done no- 
thing amiss; but in the estimation of 
Wordsworth’'s friends, (at least such 
as Epsilon and Mark Etheridge,) to 
defend truth, and to expose their 
“mean and illiberal” abuse, is a hei- 
nous offence. Short E. too, gives 
Philo Julius Czsar’s sage advice :” 
he had much better have PRACTISED it, 
and then he would not have split upon 
that very “‘scopulum,” of which he 
warns Philo. psilon, forsooth, to 
censure such able writers as Scrutator 
and Philo-Aristarchus! 


‘* Just as the blockhead rubs his thoughtless 
skull, 
And thanks his stars he was not born a fool.” 


‘* These Jack Cades of sense” may 
slander Philo-Aristarchus, but the 
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wise and the good will admire his 
discrimination. Jf Philo has with me 
preserved the “‘mens sibi conscia rec- 
ti,” he may, as I do, contemn ca- 
lumny. 

Byronis Poematum ADMIRATOR, 
has rendered an essential service to 


the cause of Byron, by the beautiful | 


productions of his Lordship, which he 
transmitted. If Admirator thought 
G. M. would “‘ make the world too hot 
to hold” him, what would he think of 
Epsilon? Short E. will certainly put 
him into his ‘‘ alembics,retorts,or cru- 
cibles ;” but Admirator needs not fear 
the result. Truth, like gold, will 
shine with redoubled lustre after every 
attempt at *‘ analysis, decomposition, 
or sublimation.” 

To Aristarcki Amicus, I beg to 
present my friendly acknowledgments. 
Notwithstanding the modesty of his 
motto, his lettter isone which Junius 
himself might be proud to own. If 
your readers will compare the manly 
arguments and eloquent diction of 
Amicus’ masterly letter, with the igno- 
rant flippancy of Mark Etheridge’s, 
and the bewildered rant of Epsilon’s, 
they will perceive that Lord Byron’s 
advocate is as much superior to Words- 
worth’s, as his Lordship’s cause is. 

Before I conclude, perhaps I may be 
allowed, Mr. Editor, to make a re- 
mark on the cause of Lord Byron being 
so much maligned. The principle one 
is generally allowed to be his publish- 
ing “‘ English Bards and Scotch Re- 
viewers.” That satirical work, like 
Pope’s Dunciad, created a host of 
enemies. The writers condemned 
were highly exasperated, as well as 
sorely chagrined, at the exposure of 
their imbecility ; and as many of them 
could not dignify their own character, 
they laboured to blast his Lordship’s ; 
just as the heroes of the Dunciad 
ibelled Pope. ‘English Bards,” 
however, with all its beauties, must 
be admitted to be the work of a very 
young man ; and it is well known 
that as Lord Byron’s maturer judg- 
ment does not deem all the characters 
delineated to be fac-similes, he has 
endeavoured to suppress it, and does 
not suffer it to be published with his 
other works.—“‘ Don Juan” is replete 
with great faults and great beauties. 
Its licentiousness all must condemn ; 
while the “song,” and several stan- 
zas, are transcendently exquisite: the 
following, for instance, I believe has 


never been excelled, if equalled, in 

any language. 

‘* Round her she made an atmosphere of life, 
The very air seem’d lighter from her eyes, 

They were so soft, and beautiful, and rife, 
With all we can imagine of the skies, 

And pure as Psyche ere she grew a wife— 
Too pure e’en for the purest human ties ; 

Her overpow’ring presence made you feel 

It would not be idolatry to kneel.” 


Don Juan, Canto iii. v. 74. 


Perhaps, as its motto has long been, 
the Classic's, so the poem may be the 
Critie’s, crux. 

His single tragedy, entitled “‘ Marino. 
Faliero,” I have not yet read ; but, if 
I may take a celebrated reviewer's 
Opinion, it must be very excellent; 
for it is declared to be ** though unfit 
for theatrical representation, yet wore, 
thy of being bound up with Addison’s 
Cato,. and Johnson’s Irene.”—The 
new volume of tragedies I have read, 
and frankly confess, that I cannot say. 
with a periodical, “ the first is a good 
tragedy, the second is better, and the 
third the best of all ;’’ nor can I admit 
with another monthly publication, that 
“the accusation of impiety made 
against the ‘ Mystery of Cain,’ is sheer 
nonsense, and deserves no other re- 
ply.”: The characters of Lucifer and 
Cain are too correct; they are dread-. 
fully true. ‘‘ Cain,” however, is no- 
thing so bad as the ancient mysteries, 
in which God the Father was repre- 
sented by an old man with “ graie 
haires ;” God the Son by a young man 
with “‘comelie lockes,” and God the 
Holy Ghost by a dove or pigeon flying 
above the stage. For impiety and 
blasphemy, Lord Byron “cannot (as 
G. M. says} even touch the hem of the 
garments of these older dramatists;” 
yet with respect to ‘‘Cain,” as a 
whole, I would, like an eminent legal 
officer of doubting celebrity, give no 
opinion upon the subject.* Those 
who judge of Lord Byron from the 
characters he pourtrays, ought in fair- 
ness to view the favourable, as well as 
the unfavourable, side of the ques- 
tion; and, to be consistent, they must 
deem his Lordship a man of prayer, 
from his admirable admonition to the 
prayerless; and a man of genuine 


* See the *‘ Times” report of the trial, Mar- 
ray v. Benbow, in which the Lord Chancellor 
reterates his “‘ doubts ;” and repeatedly declares 


he “ gives no opi 
he does not think 
J 


upon the subject ;” while 
“« Cain” deserving an extra- 
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piety from the address—of Abel to 
the 


** Sole Lord of light! 
Of goo’, and glory, and eternity.” 

By the way, it is a curious circum- 
stance that David Lyndsay and Lord 
Byron should have produced two tra- 
gedies on the same subject nearly at 
the same time, containing some of the 
same ideas and sentiments ; yet after 
reading David Lyndsay’s modest aa- 
vertisement, I cannot, like the sapi- 
ent Mark Etheridge, call David a 
plagiarist, though his tragedies were 
published a little after Lord Byron’s : 
and now I have mentioned plagiarism 
again, I will not withhold from Mark 
Etheridge the following sentence of 
his Lordship’s. ‘* While I have been 
occupied in defending Pope’s charac- 
ter, THE LOWER ORDERS OF GruB- 
STREET appear to have been assailing 
mine: thisis as it should be, both in 
them and me.” 

I beg to assure your readers, Sir, 
that I have no motive, direct or indi- 
rect, in the writing of these letters, 
bat the vindication of a calumniated 
nobleman, and an ardent desire to 
promote belles-lettres by the reading 
of poems, which, next to the Greek 
and Roman “breathless verse,” will 
foster rising genius, improve literary 
taste, and almost prove a substitute 
for Horace’s curiosa felicitas. While 
Wordsworth has substituted puerility 
for simplicity, affectation for nature, 
and “changed Apollo’s harp for a 
whistle,” to Lord Byron may be ap- 
plied the exquisite lines of Callima- 
chus, 

reai ancovec How 6 wavrwy 
Apracrnp ‘Ating ex imi yeipa Basi.” 

For the benefit of my opponents, I 
subjoin a translation. 

“ Yet thy sweet warbling strains 
Still live immortal, nor on them shall death 
His hand e’er lay, though ravager of all.” 

By way of amusement to your read- 
ers, after this long controversy, and 
as a suitable termination to it—the 
farce after the tragedy—lI shall give 
PARODIEs on the style of Lord Byron 
and Mr. Wordsworth, by the author 
of ‘‘Rejected Addresses.” To those 
who are not acquainted with the work, 
I beg to observe, that it originated in 
an advertisement by the Committee of 
Drury Lane Theatre for the best ad- 
dress; when the author of ‘‘ Rejected 
Addresses” wrote imitations of the 
style of our different living poets, To 


obviate any cavil that may be made 
against the work being anonymous, it 
is sufficient to observe, that the ‘‘ Edin- 
burgh Review,” after a very favour- 
able character of the book, ‘“ confi- 
dently anticipates the period, when 
the applause of the country shall induce 
the writer to take off his mask.” As 
the author could not imitate Lord 
Byron’s transcendent genius, and as 
his parody of his Lordship’s style is 
generally deemed inferior to most of 
the other imitations, one stanza, asa 
parody of Childe Harold, wi!l be suf- 
ficient ; the verse is addressed to the 
dissipated frequenters of playhouses. 

“ Your debts mount high—ye plunge in deeper 


ste, 
The tradesman calls—no warning voice ye 


ear ; 

The plaintiff sues—to public shows ye haste ; 

The bailiff threats—ye feel no idle fear ; 

Who can arrest your prodigal career? 

Who can keep down the levity of youth? 

What sound can startle age’s stubborn ear ? 

Who can redeem from wretchedness and ruth 

Men true to falsehood’s voice, false to the voice 
of truth?” 

The imitation of Wordsworth is uni- 
versally admitted to be correct. The 
Edinburgh deems it “a favourable 
specimen ;” another periodical terms 
it flattering ;” a third, complete 
fac-simile ;” and a fourth says, the 
initials were quite unnecessary, for a 
child can tell whose is the image and 
superscription.” On this account I cite 
the whole poem, that your readers 
may have a “favourable” idea of 
Wordsworth. 


“The Baby’s Debut, by W. W. 
Motto. Thy lisping prattle, and thy mino- 


ing gait, 
All thy false mimic fooleries I hate, 
For thou art Folly’s counterfeit, and she, 
Who is right foolish, hath the better plea ; 
Nature’s true idiot I prefer to thee. 
CUMBERLAND. 


Spoken in the character of Nancy 
Lake, a girl of eight years of age, who 
is drawn upon the stage in a child’s 
chaise, by Samuel Hughes, her un- 
cle’s porter. } 

My brother Jack was nine in May, 

And I was eight on New Year’s 
So in Kate Wilson's shop 

Papa (he’s my papa and Jack’s) 

Bought me, last week, a doll of wax, 
And brother Jack a top. 


Jack’s in the pouts, and this it is, 

He thinks mine came to more than his, 
So to my drawer he goes, 

Takes out the doll, and, ob my stars! 

He pokes her head between the bars, 
And melts off half her nose. 
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Quite cross, a bit of string I beg, 

And tie it to his per top’s peg, 
And bang, with might and main, 

Its head against the parlour door : 

Off flies the head, and hits the floor, 
And breaks a window pane, 


This made him cry with rage and spite: 
Well, let him cry, it serves him right, 
A pretty thing forsooth ! 
If he’s to melt all scalding hot 
Half my doll’s nose, and I am not 
To draw his peg top’s tooth ! 


Aunt Hannah heard the window break, 

And cried, ‘‘Oh naughty Nancy Lake! 
Thus to distress your Aunt ; 

No Drury Lane for you to-day !” “ 

And while Papa said “‘ Pooh, she may ! 
Mama said “ No she shant !” 


Well, after many a sad reproach, 
They got into a hackney coach, 
And trotted down the street. 
I saw them go: one horse was blind, 
The tails of both hung down behind, 
Their shoes were on their feet, 


The chaise in which poor brother Bill 

Us’d to be drawn to Pentonville, 
Stood in the lumber room : 

I wip’d the dast from off the top, 

While Molly mopp’d it with a mop, 
And brush’d it with a broom. 


My Uncle’s porter, Samuel Hughes, 
in at to black the 
(I always talk to Sam,) 
So what does he but takes and drags 
Me in the chaise along the flags, 
And leaves me wherc I am. 


My Father’s walls are made of brick, 
Bat not so tall and not so thick 

As these; and, goodness me ! 
My Father’s beams are made of wood, 
Bat never, never half so good 

As these that now I see. 


What a large flocr! ’tis like a town! 

The et when they lay it down 
Won't hide it, I'll be bound : 

And there’s a row of lamps! my eye! 

How they do blaze! I wonder why 
They keep them on the ground. 


At first I caught hold of the wing 

And kept away, but Mr. Thing- 
umbob, the prompter man, 

Gave with bis hand my chaise a shove, 

And said “ go on, m retty love, 
Speak to ’em, little Nan. 


“You've only got to curtsy, whisp- 
er, hold your chin up, laugh and lisp, 
And then you’re sure to take : 
I’ve known the day when brats not quite 
Thirteen, got fifty pounds a night, 
Then why not Nancy Lake?’ 


Bat while I’m speaking, where’s Papa? 
And where’s my Aunt? and where’s Mamma? 
Where's Jack ? Oh there they sit! 
They smile, they nod, I'll go my ways, 
And order round poor Billy's chaise 
To join them in the pit. 


No, 42,—Vo, IV. 


A now, good gentlefolks, I go 

To join Mamma and see the show : 
So bidding you adieu, 

I cartsy like a pretty miss, 

And if you’ll blow to me a kiss, 
I'll blow a kiss to you. 


[Blows a kiss, and exit.} 


On the whole, Sir, it appears, (to 
use the elegant language of “the au- 
thor of Waverley,”) that Lorp By- 
RON like 


“The EAGLE soars the polar sky :” 
while Wordsworth as 
“ The imber Goose, unskill’d to fly, 


Mast be content to glide along 
Where seals and sea-dogs list his song.” 


ARISTARCHUS. 


P.S. If any apology be necessary 
for the length of this letter, it must be 
made by stating the fact, that I was 
unwilling to pass over the least “ar- 
gument, or ghost of an argument,” 
adduced by my opponents. As you, 
Mr. Editor, have announced, ex offi 
cio, that this subject ‘‘ will shortly be 
dismissed altogether,” I suppose that 
I shall not again be permitted to in- 
sert a letter upon the controversy. I 
therefore seize the present occasion to 
repeat, that I am very much pleased 
with the manly arguments, the amia- 
ble spirit, and the gentlemanlike ur- 
banity, which pervade and charac- 
terize Lamppa’s sensible letter, I 
shall be happy to discuss the subject 
with him further, in a private letter ; 
or, if he live’in or near the metropo- 
lis,) viva voce, and I have, therefore, 
left my address with you, Mr. Editor. 
If neither party should convince the 
other, I am certain, from his good 
sense, that we should at least “ agree 
to differ.” Enfin, I thank your re- 
spectable correspondents for the hand- 
some manner in which they have 
spoken of my letters, and your readers 
in general for the attention with which 
they have honoured me; and I now 
wish 

“« To all and each a fair ni 
And rosy dreams, and light.” 


A HIT AT SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 
Tue following advertisement appear- 
ed lately in a provincial paper. 
footman and house- 
maid, who can neither write nor read 
writing. The advertiser is induced to 
eS this application through a news- 
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paper, as he has not been able to find 
domestics with such qualifications ; 
and having suffered much inconveni- 
ence from his letters, notes, and 
papers, being inspected by his ser- 
vants; afterwards becoming the con- 
versation of the servants’-hall, and, in 
course, the whole village. None need 
apply that has ever been at a writing- 
school.” 


INLAND NAVIGATION—MR. BRINDLEY 


—AND THE DUKE OF BRIDGWATER. 


(With a Portrait of Mr. Brindley.) 


It would be paying buta sorry com- 
pliment to the understanding of our 
readers, were we to enter upon an 
elaborate argument in defence of 1N- 
LAND NAVIGATION. The ignorance or 

rejudice which formerly obstructed 
its adoption, no longer exists; and 
our only surprise is, that in England, 
always a rich, cultivated, and enter- 
prising country, this leading object 
of political economy should so long 
have been almost disregarded. In 
the luxuriant plains of Egypt—in the 
dependencies of Imperial Rome— 
amongst that most singular people, 
the Chinese—and in the far-spread 
provinces of Hindostan—artificial ca- 
nals have been the great channels of 
wealth, commerce, and civilization. 
In France, by the completion of the 
canal of Languedoc, so,honourable to 
its constructor, Mons. Riquet, the 
interior was supplied with articles of 
foreign or domestic production, at a 
third less than they could possibly be 
obtained in England ; whilst the num- 
ber and extent of these conveniences 
fh Holland, not only remedy the natu- 
ral imperfections of the country, but 
compensate, by the celerity which 
they impart to travelling, for the 
whavoidable heaviness of Dutch or- 
ganization. 

In Great Britain, aevertheless, till 
the middle of the last century, specu- 
lation had been confined to the im- 
provement of a few natural streams; 
which yet, at a never-ending expense, 
diminished none of the inconveniences 
incidental to river navigation. 
were, the losses and delays occasioned 
by floods in winter, droughts in sum- 
mer, and dishonest watermen the 
‘year through; and the merchant, in 
consequence, rather than encounter 
fepeated vexations, submitted to the 


These. 


or 


most exorbitant rates for carriage by 
land.* 

The Sankey navigation, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Warrington, was the first 
approach to a regular artificial canal, 
and was considered, at tlie time, an 
undertaking of no common imper- 
tance.t The completion of the Duke 
of Bridgwater’s, shortly afterwards, 
was the signal for extending them to 
every part of the kingdom. These 
bountiful streams now intersect it in 
every direction ; no less than twenty- 


two cross the grand ridge of Great 


Britain, and connect uninterruptedly 
the eastern and western seas, Their 
beneficial effects upon agriculture, 
commerce, and the arts, may be 
briefly enumerated., Communications 
were opened: with every part of the 
country. The cheapness of materials 
led to an increased expenditure upon 
national works, magnificent public 
buildings, monaments, and private 
residences. Produce, which by land 
was conveyed at a premium of 40s. 
per ton, was now received with cer- 
tainty and dispatch at 6s.or 7s. From 
immediate channels of intercourse 
with the riehest districts of the coun- 
try, grinding monopolies were readily 
annihilated. All natural commodities, 
foreign luxuries, and articles of do- 
mestic manufacture, were diffused 
equally throughout it. Agriculture 
received an invigorating impulse, from 
the facility with which the produce of 
the soil could be transported to a pro- 
fitable market, and every species of - 
manure and implement received in 
return, Commercial establishments 
rapidly multiplied. From the cheap- 
ness of fuel and raw materials, the 
cotton and woollen manufactures of 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, and the 
metallic trades of Birmingham, Wal- 
sal, and Wolverhampton, attained an 


* Salt, at this period, was carried on horse- 
back to various parts of the inland counties.— 
Large consignments of Barton ale for the Ger- 
man market, were annually taken by land to 
Hull for shipment; and quantities of cheese, 
the product of the Cheshire dairy, were trans- 
ported through the same channel, to the me- 
tropolis, at a great expense. ame, 

t Mr. John Eyes has the honourable distinc- 
tion of originating this first speculation ; bat it 
is to be noted, throughout the whole of the en- 
suing observations, that this, being merely an 
improvement of a nataral stream, by a branch 
canal with falls and locks upon it, cannot de- » 
rogate a tittle from the fame which is claimed 
for Brindley, as the successful constructor of 
the first ertifictal canal. 
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unrivalled degree of prosperity. Bri- 
tish ingenuity, supported by increas- 
ing capital, and aided by these advan- 
tages, defied competition in the foreign 
market. The sea-ports of Liverpool, 
Hull, Bristol, &c. progressively rose 
in importance, as their several ship- 
ping and merchant services, the great 
nurseries from which our fleets are 
supplied with able and intrepid sea- 
men, experienced increasing activity. 
In short, the British merchant, secure 
in the protection of his country’s influ- 
ence, has been enabled to carry his 
commercial enterprise into the remo- 
test corners of the globe. 

No apology will therefore be re- 
quired, even at this distant period, 
for introducing to the notice of our 
readers, and for recording in the 
pages of this publication, some brief 
notices of an individual whose enter- 
prising genius secured to the commu- 
nity many of the above advantages ; 
and whose name, associated with the 
undertakings by which it is perpetu- 
ated, is never mentioned but with a 
corresponding tribute of admiration. 
And were there not, at every time, in 
the history of highly-gifted persons, 
enough to justify an editor in reviv- 
ing the memorial of their lives, by the 
READERs of the IMPERIAL MAGAZINE, 
with whom are the speaking monu- 
ments of Mr. Brindley’s talent, this 
plate and memoir would scarcely be 
deemed inappropriate.* There is, 
moreover, this distinguishing feature 
in the character of Mr. Brindley ; that 
the success which crowned his mecha- 
nical inventions must be attributed 
entirely to the native force of his ge- 
nius, and the untutored energy of his 
mind. This celebrated individual was 
born at Tunsted, in the parish of 
Wormbhill, and county of Derby, in the 
year 1716. Though his parents were in 
easy circumstances during the few 
first years of bis life, the dissolute 
habits of the father prevenied all atten- 
tion to the necessary culture of his 
child ; and in consequence, at an age 
when other boys are supposed atleast 
to be acquainted with the common 
principles of writing and arithmetic, 
young Brindley was apprenticed to 
an obscure wheelwright, near Mac- 
clesfield, totally ignorant of either. 


* The Imperial Magazine originated in Li- 
verpool : and its circulation is very extensive 


His active disposition and superior 
abilities were not, however, long un- 
noticed: their fame extended beyond 
the small village to which they were 
consigned, and the humble appren- 
tice was continually consulted in pre- 
ference to his more timber-headed 
master. Little mechanical contrivan- 
ces, to accelerate the handicraft occu- 
pations of the district, and ingenious 
alterations in several of the surround- 
ing manufactories, led to their gradual 
development. It is recorded, that a 
machine of curious construction had 
been erected at some distance, con- 
taining, however, a defect, which 
rendered its operation useless. On 
the Saturday night, when the labours 
of the week were concluded, young 
Brindley set off on foot, of his own 
accord, and without any intimation 
of his design, to examine it. He 
returned early on the Monday morn- 
ing, and named the defect: it was 
remedied under his superintendence, 
and the engine shortly set to work. 
This was a voluntary journey of fifty 
miles on foot. 

At the expiration of his apprentice- 
ship, he met with very flattering en- 
couragement; and, in the few suc- 
ceeding years, acquired increased 
celebrity by divers improvements in 
enginery; especially by the erection 
of acurious water-engine for draining 
coal-works ; of a new silk-mill, near 
Congleton; and of an improved ma- 
chine for manufacturing printing pa- 
per. But bis services were now to be 
devoted to a different undertaking; 
the execution of which was as credi- 
table to his talent, as its completion 
was beneficial to the community. This 
was the planning and making a navi- 
gable canal from the populous town 
of Manchester to the late Duke of 
Bridgewater’s valuable coal mines at 
Worsley. Brindley, as the event 
proved, was the very man for the 
Duke’s purpose ; since it is more than 
probable, that had the plan been sub- 
mitted to an individual regularly in- 
ducted to the profession of a civil 
engineer, and guided more by sules 
of art than the force of genius, it 
would have been abandoned in the 
onset as altogether chimerical. 

Indeed, in reviewing the transac- 
tions of Mr. Brindley’s active but 
contracted life, and that in particular 
which introduced him to the notice of 


throughout Lancashire and Cheshire. 


his illustrious patron, the manly for- 
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titude and patriotic perseverance of 
the latter, are scarcely superseded in 
interest by the native acuteness, the 
mental comprehension, and the unpa- 
ralleled success, which throughout 
accompanied and distinguished the 
former. The Duke found that he 
must sacrifice a princely fortune for a 
remote contingency, in which, how- 
ever splendid if secured, it was im- 
possible for him to participate. The 
novelty of the undertaking increased 
the number of those whom interest or 
prejudice induced to oppose it. In 
and out of Parliament, the scheme 
was ridiculed, obstructed, and con- 
demned ; but his Grace most Jaudably 
persevered, and in the years 1758-9, 
the necessary powers for effecting it 
were definitively obtained. The plan 
had been previously digested by Mr. 
Brindley ; who, relying upon his own 
resources, adopted the unprecedented 
idea of carrying the navigation as 
nearly as possible in a straight line, 
without the aid of locks; and of reme- 
dying by art the natural inequalities of 
surface. To do this, however, im- 
mense embankments were to be con- 
structed—subterraneous tunnels exca- 


vated—and the then uncommon expe- 
dient of carrying a canal across a 
large navigable river,* was to be 


attempted. And here it may be well 
to remark upon a singular feature in 
Mr. Brindley’s character. For this 
and forevery other undertaking, how- 
ever extensive or complex, he never 
had recourse to calculation upon pa- 
per, nor to the construction of a mo- 
del; but he retired to bed, where he 
would remain two or three days, till 
the minutest parts of his plan were 
methodized and adjusted; and then, 
without any text-book but his exten- 
sive and capacious memory, would 
proceed with exactness to its execu- 
tion. The want of early education 
has by some been assigned as the rea- 
son for his doing so; but, in whatever 
cause it might originate, the fact af- 
fords a striking proof of the uncommon 
power of his mental faculties. 

In little more thana year the canal 
was publicly opened, and a cargo of 
coals conveyed to Manchester; the 


* Brindley, when before a Committee of the 
House of Commons, was asked by a Member, 
What he considered rivers were intended for, 
as he spoke of them so lightly? After some 
pease, he replied—‘‘To feed navigable ca- 
D 


Duke and his successors being obliged, 

for ever, to supply the town with that 
valuable commodity at 4d. per cwt. . 
The act allowed 2s. 6d. per ton freight- 
age for other produce. 

This first undertaking so fully real- 
ized the anticipations of its noble 
originator, that in 1762 another act 
was obtained for branching the canal 
to the tide-way of the Mersey, at Run- 
corn in Cheshire. It was declared to 
be “‘ for improving the intercourse be- 
tween Liverpool and Manchester ;” it 
secured an uninterrupted intercourse 
at the lowest neap tides ; and so deci- 
sive were the effects, that in a few 
weeks the rates of freightage by the 
Mersey and Irwell Navigation, were 
reduced from 12s. to 6s. per ton. This 
canal, also, is as nearly as possible 
rectilineal, and on an entire level ; with 
the exception of a fall of 82 feet at the 
termination in Runcorn. It is obvi- 
ated by ten locks, which immediately 
connect the navigation with the tide- 
way. The total level is therefore 
seventy-two miles; including a short 
branch of the Trent and Mersey, 
which was improved by Brindley un- 
der the second act, and forms a junc- 
tion with the Bridgwater at Preston 
Brook. 

By the most experienced surveyors 
it was deemed impracticable to carry 
the navigation across Sale Moor, as it 
lay so much beneath the antecedent 
level; but Brindley thought otherwise, 
and succeeded. Across the whole 
valley at Stretford, it resembles ra- 
ther a navigable river than an artifi- 
cial canal. The embankment in these 
meadows is two thousand seven hun- 
dred feet long, fifty-one high, and 
three hundred and thirty-six wide at 
the base: its dimensions, however, 
are considerably exceeded by another 
upon the same line at Bollington in 
Cheshire. For these, vast wooden 
cases were constructed, and ijarge 
piles sunk into the earth, for securing 
the mounds on each side. A portion 
being formed, the piles were moved 
onwards, answering again the same 
purpose, and the canal thas rapidly 
elongated. Where the channel was 
too deep, Mr. Brindley had a couple 
of boats fastened, within a foot of each 
other ; above this intermediate open- 
ing, was placed a triangular trough, 
the bottom of which had trap-doors : 
this being filled with earth from some 
partof the embankment which required 
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lowering, was conveyed by the boats 
exactly over the place to be raised, 
and the trap-doors being suddenly 
opened, its contents were precipitated 
to the bottom. The scientific adoption 
of puddling to prevent leakage, ori- 
ginated also with Mr. Brindley; and 
it has not hitherto been superseded by 
any better appliance. His economy, 


skill, and foresight, shone conspicu- 
ously throughout the whole of this | 
work; and were calculated to have | 
lessened the expenses full £1000 per 
cent. The canal has furnished a mo- | 
del to succeeding celebrated engi- | 
neers; and at this very period, when 
improved science and renewed oppor- | 
tunities might be supposed to advance 
considerably on the original, it is 
found that Brindley left little to 
amend. Indeed, the beautiful regu- 
larity of the navigation—its extent— 
the excellence of the towing-paths— 


the magnitude and solidity of the em- | 


bankments,* with the efficient provi- 
sion for feeding it with water, and di- 
verting superabundant supplies, elicit 
the approbation even of an unprofes- 
sional observer. 

The opinion entertained sixty years 
ago, of an aqueduct across the Irwell 
at Barton, may be gathered from the 
well-known remark of a celebrated 
surveyor, when interrogated as to the 
possibility of erecting it: “I have 
often been told (said he) of building 
castles in the air, but never before 
was shewn where any of them were to 
be erected.” The “airy castle” was 
however raised; and in the short 
space of ten months: whilst, unlike 
the creations to which this witty gen- 
tleman alluded, it still remains. In 
September, 1760, it was commenced ; 
and, in July, 1761, boats with coals 
sailed across it. The river which 
flows beneath it is wide and deep; the 
southern bank rocky and precipitous, 
and covered towards the summit with 
dense overhanging foliage. To raise 
the northern bank to a corresponding 
level was a work of considerable 
labour ; and as a bridge of immense 
extent would have been required to 
carry the public road (which it inter- 
sects) above a canal raised artificially 
so much beyond the natural level, the 


* One only gave way, by which a aa 
barge, with sails spread, was floated into the 
middle of a hay-field. Query: Were the boat- 
men or the haymakers most astonished? 


prindiple ¥ was reversed, the road was 
gradually sunk on each side, and by 
turning a large arch, the canal con- 
veyed over it as well as the river ! 

Viewed from the battlements of 
Barton Bridge, the interest of the 
scene is not unfrequently heightened 
by the Duke’s pleasure packet being 
seen on the aqueduct hove; at the 
moment when a large packet or light- 
er of the river-company is passing in 
fuli sail below it. These, with the 
enlivening twang of the boatmen’s 
horns—the horses with their drivers 
on the towing-path of the conduit, 
fifty feet above the river—and a mill 
and waterfall some distance beyond 
it—present a very noble combenntien 
of nature and art. 

But the subterraneous tunnel, com- 
municating with different shafts of the 
mine at Worsley, hewn out of the 
solid rock, and the first ever under- 
taken in this country for the purposes 
of navigation, is that which most 
powerfully excites the astonishment 
of a beholder. Little does he imagine, 
when seating himself in the small 
wherry at its entrance, to what diver- 
sified instances of human ingenuity 
and human perseverance he will 
shortly be introduced. Yet, had Vir- 
gil lived in our days, the opening to 
this invisible world might have far- 
nished the idea of his ‘* fauces grave- 
olentis Averni.” The boat is just 
large enough for the tunnel ; which at 
this part does not exceed five feet in 
height, and six in width. A sooty- 
visaged guide, whose appearance is 
strangely in character with the objects 
around, propels it by means of rings 
fixed in the rock. As it slowly re- 
cedes from the entrance, the gloom 
increases, till the aperture gradually 
dwindles into a mere point of light ; 
whilst the death-like stillness of the 
cavern is momentarily interrupted by 
the sound of the distant pick—the re- 
echoed hail of the workmen—the ting- 
ling of the notice-bells, or the clatter 
of subterraneous machinery. At re- 
gular distances narrow perpendicalar 
niches are cut through the rock from 
the upper surface ; as well to ventilate 
the passage, as to lower men down, 
in case it be obstructed. Strong gates 
are placed at intervals, which close 
up the arch in stormy and tempestuous 
weather. Arrived at the termination 
of a level, a bell is rung, and the boat 
expeditiously laden with the useful 
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mineral: the noise, activity, and bus- 
tle, are here curiously contrasted 
with the silence and horror that reign 
in other parts of this underground 
navigation. The branches, which 
diverge ia every direction, extend 
upwards of eighteen miles. Some of 
them are as much as 180 feet below, 
and others 90 ubove, the level of the 
stream by which the mine is entered; 
and by means of very powerful machi- 
nery, the lower ones are secured from 
inundation, whilst the water in those 
above is retained at its proper level. 
The latter convey the coal from the 
shaft beneath Walkden Moor, which 
continues to be worked to an amazing 
depth. 

It would be impossible, without the 
aid of graphic illustration, to give any 
adequate description of the very intri- 
cate and effective machines contrived 
by Mr. Brindley for these works. 
They may doubtless be found in the 
scientific publications of the date of 
their erection; and one or two, with 
which we happen to be acquainted, 
will probably be more acceptable than 
a detail of the whole. Near the 
mouth of the tunnel is a mill, which 


answers the treble purposes of work- 
ing three pair of stones for corn; of 
a machine for sifting and compound- 
ing mortar for the works; and of a 


boulting mill. There is a perpendi- 
cular shaft for the conveyance of wa- 
ter from the upper canals to those 
which are connected with still deeper 
parts cf the mine: this also acts asa 
bellows, forcing downwards supplies 
of fresh air, for the security of the 
adventurous miner. On this lowest 
level, boats with loose frames were 
employed, which, on arriving at its 
termination, were hoisted up* by 
powerful machinery, deposited on 
others in the upper stream, and by 
them conveyed to the entrance of the 
mine. A little beyond the termina- 
tion of the canal was animmense bog, 
very unseemly to the eye, and preju- 
dicial to surrounding cultivation. 
Brindley had deep drains made from 


*The noble and ingenious proprietor, in 
1800, received a gold medal from the Societ 
«of Arts, for an ingenious contrivance by which 
boats with their lading were conveyed by an in- 
clined plane from the lower to the upper ca- 
nals, instead of being hoisted up perpendicu- 
larly. Twelve tons of coal are raised at each 
evolution, and the boat and cargo weigh eight 

or nine tons more. 


it, and all the chippings and rubbish 
procured by excavation, were thrown 
upon the surface. As it became har- 
dened and secure, the canal was gra- 
dually lengthened ; and in a few sum- 
mers, upon a morass which would not 
bear even the weight of a man, were 
seen the luxuriant crop, and the com- 
fortable farm-house. Here also is a 
capacious reservoir, containing all 
the boats employed upon this exten- 
sive navigation. The mine, with its 
varied appendages, has ever been a 
leading object of curiosity. The stran- 
ger as he journeys by the place, or 
the sportsman as he ranges at his ease 
through the neighbourhood, seldom 
reflects upon the operations which are 
going on in silence and in darkness so 
far beneath his feet; nor do mankind 
in general consider by what human 
exhaustion, intrepidity, and depriva- 
tion, their most habitual conveniences 
are very frequently procured. 

The estimated value of the entire 
undertaking was £220,000; but it is 
known to have cost above double that 
sum; the voluntary appropriation of 
a single individual: the tunnel alone 
cost £168,960. How fortunate would 
it be, did the speculations or whims 
of the rich and powerful, always ope- 
rate so beneficially for the community 
at large! 

Yet, notwithstanding this immense 
expenditure—an expenditure which 
entirely consumed the hereditary reve- 
nues of the Duke—the speculation has 
proved altogether successiul. Farms, 
upon the whole line, quickly rose 
from £20 to £100 a year. The net 
profits, many years ago, exceeded 
£80,000 per annum ; and it is fair to 
presume, that with the rapidly ad- 
vancing opulence and magnitude of 
Manchester and Liverpool, this 
princely income has progressively in- 
creased. Brindley’s excellent ma- 
nagement and ready ingenuity, pre- 
vented originally a very great addi- 
tional expense ; nor have the Duke’s 
successors been less fortunate in their 
servants, under whose superinten- 
dence the mine has been uncommonly 
productive, and the canal, by judi- 
cious diversions, connected with al- 
most every navigation in the king- 
dom.+ 


t The receipts were bequeathed by the 
Duke to the Marquis of Stafiord, in trust for 
his son, Earl Gower.——His Grace was a man, 
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The lucrative nature of canal navi- 
gation led, as might be expected, to 
its rapid adoption in every part of the 
country; and Mr. Brindley’s well- 
earned celebrity, produced reiterated 
applications for his services. His 
first undertaking was the Grand Trunk ; 
his last a branch from Chesterfield to 
the Trent. Between those periods, 
he had planned or completed upwards 
of twenty canals, one of which was 
the old Birmingham ; and when it is 
mentioned that the price of coal fell, 
the day after it was opened, from 18s. to 
7s. 6d. per ton, our readers will allow 
that it must have been highly conda- 
cive to the commercial importance 
which this town has subsequently at- 
tained. He superintended a new sys- 
tem of drainage for the fens in Lin- 
colnshire ; invented an efficient appa- 
ratus for cleansing the docks at Liver- 
pool; and, finally, constructed an 
ingenious machine for clearing mines, 
by a losing and gaining bucket. It 


may be stated also, since public atten- 
tion has recently been directed to the 
subject, that Brindley offered to con- 
struct a canal aqueduct at Runcorn 
Gap, where the tide flows to the 
height of fourteen feet ; nor is it likely 


that his inventive genias would have 
sunk beneath the difficulties which at 
present damp all enterprise in that 
quarter. 

In alluding to the termination of 
Mr. Brindley’s life, we cannot but 
consider the waste of faculty conse- 
quent on the excessive cultivation of 
his memory, as greatly contributing 
to accelerate that event. This pro- 
pensity, or necessity, induced him to 


of very secluded and somewhat singular ha- 
bits: homely to an excess in his appearance, 
and still more diffident in his address. It is 
said that a neighbouring clergyman, to whom 
had some dislike, requested an interview 
on matters of business. He called several 
times, but could never succeed; the Duke 
slipping out at the back door, whilst the Divine 
was parleying at the front. Retiring one 
morning, vexed and disappointed, he observed 
the Duke stealing away through an avenue of 
trees, and immediately quickened his pace to 
overtake him. His Grace, finding that he was 
| grey proceeded still more rapidly, till at 
ast he fairly took to his heels. The Clergy- 
man was, however, the nimblest; and his 
Grace, as a last resort, jamped into an old 
but here his inveterate pursuer 
shortly followed, exclaiming —‘‘ My Lord 
Duke, I have you at last!’ His Grace put 
his hands to his sides, and shaking with 
laughter, said, “‘ Fairly beaten, by G——.” 


avoid every species of relaxation ; and 
to neglect those innocent recreations, 
by which mind and body are mutually 
revigorated, and their united energies 
secured. Once, and once only, was 
he induced to be present at a theatri- 
cal representation, from which he de- 
rived about as much satisfaction as a 
Lancashire weaver would feel at the 
opera-house. The multiplied under- 
takings in which he was engaged, 
attended from their nature with such 
intense application, and unaccompa- 
nied by the “jucunda oblivia vite” 
which most men enjoy, brought on a 
hectic fever of tedious duration, which 
terminated his active and honourable 
life in the year 1772, at the early age 
of 56. 

As a public character, Mr. Brind- 
ley struck out an entirely new path, 
surrounded with difficulties, and oppo- 
sed to experience: but enthusiastic 
enterprise diminished the one, and 
commanding ability superseded the 
other. As a private individual, he 
was consistent, virtuous, and benevo- 
lent ; and if the useful application of 
splendid talents be a legitimate ground 
for distinction, there are few who can 
claim a larger proportion of it than 
JAMES BRINDLEY. 


THE CHEST IN THE CORNER.—NoO. 2, 


“ Where through groves deep and high, 
Sounds the far billow, 
Where early violets die, 
Under the willow: 
There through the sammer’s day, 
Cool streams are laving, 
There while the tempests sway, 
Scarce are boughs waving : 
There thy rest shalt thou take, 
Parted for ever, 
Never again to wake, 
Never, O Never!” 
Marmion, Canto III. 


The night mentioned at the close 
of my last paper, being passed, my 
readers may find me, at the commence- 
ment of the next day, at my door, 
with my hat and my stick in hand, 
and about to set out to the school, the 
scene of my daily labours. It being 
Good Friday, I had determined to 
allow my pupils and myself a cessation 
from scholastic employment, only re- 
questing some of the elder ones to 
afford me the pleasure of knowing that 
they reverenced the day, by learning 
the 53d chapter of Isaiah’s prophecy. 
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When I arrived near the little build- 
ing, the noise which issued from it 
informed me that my scholars had 
assembled themselves, according to 
my request the day before. Order, 
however, was restored, when I en- 
tered, and resumed my place at the 
head of the room. I had no sooner 
expressed the above-mentioned desire, 
than twelve or thirteen boys rose, and 
professed their willingness to comply 
with my wishes. I commended them; 
and after intimating to all the very 
high displeasure which I should feel, 
did they not conduct themselves with 
propriety, I dismissed them. 

My readers will forgive me if I am 
prolix. I cannot help it, for never 
was there a happier school than ours. 
I have seen several generations of 
scholars pass away; some are settled 
in comfortable situations, some are 
dead ; I have watched them as far as 
human ken can reach; I have traced 
them to the verge of that glory, where 
my mortal vision has been overpower- 
ed by brightness; and as they have 
soared from the arms of earthly con- 
nections, I have anticipated ineffable 
delights, beyond the bounds of earth, 
and the limits of temporal exist- 
ence. 

But to return, I remained some 
time in the school, reading; at last, 
the clock striking eight, reminded me 
that it was time I should return home 
to breakfast. I accordingly walked 
leisurely thither. My meal was ready, 
and I had drunk about half my milk, 
when a sound in the passage, and a 
tap at my door, announced the arrival 
of my guide; who readily accepted the 
invitation I immediately gave him, to 
enter and seat himself. ‘I thought 
you would have finished your meal 
before now,” said he, in reply to a 
casual inquiry, such as people usually 
make upon meeting. ‘I think,’’ re- 
turned I, ‘““that you are before your 
time ;” to which he made no answer, 
but continued to amuse himself, as he 
had previously done, by making 
figures with his stick in the sand, 
which covered my floor. ‘ How far is 
it to the residence of yeur deceased 
friend, Adam,” inquired I. ‘ About 
five miles,” said he, ‘‘ and a very plea- 
sant walk too. We go across the 
fields on the hill, and down the valley 
by the river side.” —‘‘ Then it is near 
the Long sand beach.”—*‘‘ Yes,” said 
he, “about five minutes walk.” 


A few minutes more found us on the 
road to the hut of the deceased. The 
morning was cloudy, but now and 
then the sun burst from his ambush, 
and gilded creation with his rays. 
We occupied some time in desultory 
conversation, till at last the object of 
our visit coming on the carpet, Adam 
became very silent, and as I am not 
of a particularly loquacious disposi- 
tion, I did not endeavour to rouse him 
from his moody dream, but allowed 
myself to rove in imagination o’er 
days gone by. It isimpossible forme 
to give my readers any adequate idea 
of the quick transition of thought with 
which my mind was occupied ; re- 
membrances of the scenes of childhood 
flashed across my mind, bringing with 
them all the endearing recollections 
of boyish pleasure: my native little 
cottage, the surrounding garden, en- 
riched with fruit trees, the delightful 
rivalry, whether my sister or I should 
pluck the first ripe strawberry for our 
mother, and get the sweetest kiss for 
our pains, and then, as at the whistle 
of the theatrical prompter, all these 
scenes vanished, and in their stead, 

use the awfal forms of estranged 
friends, of vanished joys, or the storms 
of adversity, which had separated 
those from me, whom childhood had 
held dear, and whom youth had vene- 
rated. My ideas then ran on the de- 
ceased. How various are the states 
ofmen! ‘ Perhaps,” said I to my- 
self, as we entered a field at the top of 
the hill, “this poor man who now 
excites the pity of even this old sailor, 
was once the care of affectionate pa- 
rents, the joy of admiring friends, and 
the delight of extensive acquaintan- 
ces; and how is the scene changed! 
we may say with the poet, “‘ Where 
are your gibes now, and those flashes 
merriment, that were wont to set t 
table in a roar?” Forsaken, friendless, 
dead! no voice to calm the tumult of 
thy breast, when nature was over- 
whelmed with disease; no hand to 
wipe away the death-damp when the 
body and soul were about to be sepa- 
rated. The idea was irresistibly af- 
fecting, and, spite of my philosophy, 
the tears rushed to my eyes. We 
were now on the top of the hill, that 
overlooked, on one side, the town, the 
priory, and Erdline Hall; and on the 
other, the river, the church, the 
beach, and the ocean, the latter re- 
sisted by rocks of amazing height and 
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tremendous aspect. The night hav- 
ing been rather stormy, and the wind 
blowing directly from the N. E. had 
excited the waves, which at present 
were in a state of considerable agita- 
tion. The clouds passing quickly 
over the breakers, as they bore on 
their backs a considerable quantity of 
sea-weed, and now and then the sun 
bursting suddenly from one of the dark 
masses with which the sky was enve- 
loped, and gilding the extremity of 
the fluid hills, had an inconceivably 
agreeable effect. Here and there 
were to be discovered the little fishing 
smacks, while the sea-bird screamed 
on the shore, to call back its mate 
from its stormy resting place. 

The church on the opposite hill is 
rather a modern building, but still it 
adds much to the beauty of the scene. 
The old church, which was nearer the 
sea, was destroyed by the sand; the 
remains of it, however, are still to be 
traced, and the number of human 
teeth and bones, of all descriptions, 
that are strewed near the few scatter- 
ed stones, announce to the beholder 
that the remains of fellow-creatures 
have slumbered for ages on the very 
spot, where now the reeds whisper as 
the playful winds wander among them, 
and where the spotless sand dances to 
the music of the breeze. We next 
descended a deép ravine, that led 
into the glen, through which we had 
to walk for about two miles more, to 
the hut of the deceased; we ieft the 
ocean on the left hand, and passed 
under the shade of some large pines, 
which overhang the valley, and whose 
shadow was reflected back by the lit- 
tle river which. meandered slowly 
along. 

We had pursued this way for some 
time, till at last we saw the Long 
sand beach; and shortly after, my 
companion, who was a few paces be- 
hind, cried out, “ Stop.” I turned, 
and perceived that we had arrived at 
the termination of our journey. On 
the opposite side of the river, (which 
in this place was of considerable 
depth, besides having a bankof about 
six feet,) was the hut of the solitary 
on a rock, about seven feet from the 
top of the opposite bank of the river. 
On both sides it had rocks for a shel- 
ter from the wind, and from the eye 
of the passenger. Every thing about 
it looked very lonely. The clouds had 
by this time quite obscured the hemi- 
No. 42,—Vol. IV, 


sphere, and at a distance we occasion- 
ally heard the murmurs ofthunder.. A 
narrow plank was laid across the 
stream, which was the only place by 
which we could have access to the ha- 
bitation of the deceased. We passed 
over it with care, and having climbed 
up the rock, I softly opened the latch, 
as one is always wont to do, on ap- 
proaching the remains of a fellow crea- 
ture, and found Mr. Atkins, our worthy 
magistrate, making arrangements for 
the funeral ; while two men under his 
direction had taken possession of a 
square sort of box, which lay in the 
corner of the hovel, very much in ap- 
pearance resembling some boxes 
which I have seen for keeping philo- 
sophical apparatus. 

Adam, who during our walk had 
been full of thought, now appeared to 
be transported by rage. *‘ Avast,’ 
cried he, with a voice that might have 
rivaled Stentor, “Avast, that’s my 
prize; d’ye think I’ll let you board 
her, no, founder me if I do; (the 
men immediately left off their attempts 
to force open the box,) for poor Oli- 
ver,” continued Adam, gave that to 
me, and for his sake I’ll keep it, poor 
fellow! poor fellow! poor fellow!” 
sinking his voice at each reiteration 
of the exclamation of pity, till the last 
was almost inaudible. By this time I 
had found leisure to survey the hut. 
It was partly natural, partly artificial. 
On a rude couch, the head of which 
was towards the rock, lay the body of 
the deceased, his eyes closed in death, 
and his features now more than ever 
wearing a melancholy cast. Care had 
already made wrinkles on his brow, 
and silvered parts of his hair, though, 
as I have since found, he was not 
above thirty-five. I took a very atten- 
tive survey of the features—I saw 
every expression of the countenance 
—TI felt a strange sort of sympathy 
arising in my breast—a sudden recol- 
lection of past days. Memory in vain 
tortured herself with inquiries, and 
at last relinquished the unavailing 
search. Round the hut were rude 
utensils; a chair, a table, wooden 
trenchers, cups, and so on, formed 
the furniture of him, who was removed 
to that place, where the inhabitants 
shall hunger no more, nor thirst 


During the altercation between Mr. 
Atkins’ men and Adam I remained 
silent, but when it was over, I moyed 

2U 


towards the corner, and on the top of 
the chest perceived a parcel of paper, 
which had hitherto escaped notice. I 
took it up, and found it a memoran- 
dum, whereby Oliver, commonly 
known by the name of the silent gen- 
tleman, gave all his effects to Adam 
Earnest, &c. At the bottom of this 
document was signed F. O. which I 
conceived to be the initials of the de- 
ceased. I shewed the paper to Mr. 
Atkins, who immediately acquiesced 
in Adam’s claim to the box, which 
waslifted up by a person who had just 
joined the party, without my observ- 
ing him, and who, though an old man, 
appeared to possess considerable 
strength, which he displayed in plac- 
ing the box on his shoulder, in carry- 
ing it down over the rock, and adjust- 
ing it in the wheel-barrow, which he 
had brought with him. Adam re- 
quested that I would allow the chest 
to be taken to my house; to which I 
willingly consented, and the man and 
barrow drove away, and were soon 
out of sight amid the windings of the 
valley. Mr. Atkins then informed 
Adam, that if the box contained any 
money, it must be applied to defray- 
ing the expenses of the funeral, which 
he said would take place on the suc- 
ceeding Wednesday. The old man 
expressed a wish that the few other 
articles remaining in the hut might be 
converted into money, for the same 
— ** Then,” said Mr. A. “ the 

oker may take them, I suppose.” 
—* Yes,” replied the old man, ‘‘ and 
if you, Sir, (to Mr. A.) would be so 
good as” —-“‘ Certainly,” returned the 
magistrate, ‘‘it shall be so, Adam.” 
We here parted, my old companion 
and myself taking the road to the 
town. The old man insisted that I 
should return to his hut, which was 
but a little out of the way home, 
to take some refreshment. I complied 
with his wish, and after sitting at his 
little table some time, we moved 
slowly to my apartments, where the 
chest was deposited in the corner of 
my parlour. “ Adam,” said I,“ shall 
I open it?”—“ Yes,” Mr. —— said he, 
giving me the key. I unlocked it, and 
on the inside of the lid, in large letters 
was inscribed, ‘‘FrREDERICK ORRIL.” 
--“Good heaven’s!” exclaimed I, 
unable to suppress my feelings, “‘ my 
cousin !” 

I must now inform my readers, 
that in the chest in the corner, I 
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have found documents relative to our 
family, which will explain this mys- 
tery, and which I design to lay before 
them in some succeeding papers. 


Review—Lectures on Plysiology, Zoo- 
ogy, and the Natural History of 
an, delivered at the Royal College 
Surgeons, by W. Lawrence, F.R.S. 
rofessor of Anatomy and Surgery 

to the College, Se. 


“ For let the witling argue all he can, 

It is religion still that makes the man.” 

No work has emanated from the press 
for a considerable period, calculated 
to excite a more lively and general 
interest, than the present volume ; 
whether it be considered in reference 
to the author—the importance of the 
subject—the doctrines which it incul- 
cates—or the circumstances under 
which they have been promulgated. 
The high reputation and generally ac- 
knowledged ability of Mr. Lawrence, 
are sufficient, of themselves, to give 
a more than ordinary degree of im- 
portance and interest to any subject 
which he should select as the object 
of his attention; but when to these 
are superadded, matter, pes affect- 
ing our religious creeds belief, 
not only our existence here, but here- 
after—subverting all former principles. 
of Ethics—this volume comprises 
every thing at once interesting, either 
in a moral or physical sense. 

Much, however, as we naturally feel 
disposed to bow to the superior talent 
of Mr. Lawrence, we are by no means 
prepared to receive his opinions upon 
the present question as orthodox ; nor 
even to admit that his conclusions 
legitimately result from his own argu- 
ments. On the coptrary, we are in- 
clined to think, that he has grossly 
exaggerated some, and misrepresented 
others, of the facts; and indeed, that 
the first half of the book presents a 
complete tissue of perverted reason- 
ing and false induction. 

The great object of Mr. Lawrence 
is, to infer, that all the phenomena of 
mind depend upon medullary organi- 
zation ;—that the man and the oyster 
—the Newton and the ass—are merely 
modifications of the same material 
principles; and that the difference 
consists only in a superior nicety of 
m ism, and a few ounces more 
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brain; we take it for granted, bene- 
volently bestowed upon the former, if, 
indeed, benevolence consists in ren- 
dering a being sensible of his mise- 
ries and hard fate, when compared 
with that of his fellow-creatures :-— 
that while his neighbours are wantonly 
sporting, and revelling in all the lux- 
uries of life, he is destitute of the 
scanty means of a miserable exis- 
tence ;—that without curtailing in any 
essential degree the comforts of his 
neighbours, Providence might have 
appropriated a smal! portion of their 
superfluities to supply his wants, and 
alleviate his suttoelags ;—that while to 
the inferior animals, from which he 
differs only in a clearer perception of, 
and more exquisite sensibility to, 
his unhappy state, are allowed and 
afforded the means of supplying their 
wants, and gratifying their appetites, 
with whatever can contribute to these 
purposes, without the slightest pang 
or the least particle of remorse; un- 
fortunate man alone is debarred from 
similar advantages by the stings of 
conscience, or restrained by laws 
from exercising the privileges of his 
more happy animal associates. Game 
is the prey of every animal which has 
strength and vigour to pursue it, ex- 
cept man, to some of whom this right 
is denied, by the exercise of that su- 
perior medullary developement by 
which he has been so benevolently 
distinguished. If the attributes of the 
Divine Being, as we are taught to 
believe, consist in superior wisdom, 
mercy, justice, and excellence, we 
must candidly confess, that if Mr. 
Lawrence’s speculations be correct, 
the creation presents the most strange 
and unaccountable exercise of them— 
such a medley as to exceed the utmost 
bounds of human fancy. Indeed, 
when we compare the purely profes- 
sional with the metaphysical part of 
Mr. Lawrence’s book, we are tempted 
to doubt their being the production of 
the same identical individual. The 
disparity in the accuracy and acute- 
ness of the reasoning, is so glaring and 
conspicuous, as would fully justify 
such a conelusion ; and it incontesta- 
bly proves how much he is out of his 
element, when engaged in metaphysi- 
cal disquisitions. At page 6th, we 
are presented with the following spe- 
cimen of his reasoning. 

“On the other hand, I see the ani- 
mal functions inseparable from ‘the 


animal organs ;—first shewing them- 
selves when they are first developed— 
coming to perfection as they are per- 
fected ;—modified by their various af- 
fections ;—decaying as they decay, 
and finally ceasing when they are de- 
stroyed. 

“Examine the mind, the grand 
prerogative of man. Where is the 
mind of the foetus? Where that of the 
child just born? Do we not see it ac- 
tually built up before our eyes by the 
actions of the five external senses, and 
of the gradually developed internal 
faculties ?”—Now, as the mind, ac- 
cording to Mr. Lawrence, is merely 
the result of medullary structure, we 
cannot conceive why the foetus should 
be entirely destitute of it—we find the 
other animal functions, and which are 
the result of organization, goon ; and 
that they are performed with both 
health and vigour. We would ask, 
therefore, why is there not a similar 
development of mind?—In the infant 
just born, the liver secretes bile, the 
stomach digests food, the heart and 
vascular system circulate the blood, 
and the lungs perform the function of 
respiration ; whence does it happen 
that the brain is so far behind its 
associates in organization? Why are 
its fanctions delayed longer than those 
of other parts? Mr. Lawrence sup- 
poses that the growth of the intellec- 
tual powers—their perfection in man- 
hood—decay in old age—and final 
annihilation in death—as he gratui- 
tously assumes, are sufficient evi- 
dence of their materiality. 

“ Do we not trace it advancing by 
a slow progress Mare infancy and 
childhood, to the perfect expansion 
of its faculties in the adclt—annihi- 
lated for a time by a blow on the head 
or the shedding a little blood in apo- 
plexy ;—decaying as the body declines 
in old age ;—and finally reduced to an 
amount hardly perceptible, when the 
body, worn out by the mere exercise 
of the organs, reaches, by the simple 
operation of natural decay, that state 
of decrepitude most aptly termed se- 
cond childhood.”—p. 7. 

Mr. Lawrence evidently would infer 
from these paragraphs, that as the 
animal fanctions suffer derangement 
from the morbid affections of their 
respective organs, and the mind suf- 
fers in like manner from similar affec- 
tions of the brain; as the animal 
fanctions are those of their respective 
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organs, so is mind the function of 
the brain. 

Mr. Lawrence, page 83, cautions 
us against arguments from analogy. 
We are well inclined to profit by the 
hint, and willing also to improve upon 
it; therefore we cannot assent to illa- 
tions from wrong and misrepresented 
principles —Cannot the youngest ty- 
ro in anatomy demonstrate the animal 
to be the functions of their respective 
organs? Can there be a doubt thatthe 
liver secretes bile? that the kidneys 
secret urine? or the glands of the 
mouth the saliva? But has Mr. Law- 
rence, or any other anatomist, demon- 
strated thought to be a secretion from 
the brain? 

Let us assume thought to be a se- 
cretion from the brain, and examine 
its relation to other secretions. We 
find that the various organs separate 
their appropriate secretions from the 
blood, and that these secretions al- 
ways present their peculiar charac- 
ters, and by which, even when in a 
morbid state, they can be easily recog- 
nized. Nor can they be altered, sup- 
pressed, or augmented, by the will of 
the animal. They Jikewise bear cer- 


tain relative proportions to the circu- 
lating mass from which they are sepa- 
rated, and they are material like the 
blood from which they are produced. 
Is this the case with thought, the 


assumed function of the brain? Has 
not man the most unlimited power 
over his thoughts? Are they not en- 
tirely subjected to his control? Do 
they bear any ratio to the quantity of 
blood circulating in the vessels of the 
brain ?—or does the heart obey the 
demands of the brain, and cause a 
greaterinflux of blood into the cerebral 
vessels upon extraordinary occasions? 
If this should be the case, what must 
become of all the other unfortunate 
parts of the body, when the brain 
makes some of its extraordinary de- 
mands? There are occasions in the 
House of Commons, upon which the 
whole circulating fluid in the Marquis 
of Londonderry, or Mr. Canning, 
would scarcely supply the brain for 
one column of their speech, as printed 
in the newspapers—but yet we find 
them, after an exertion of ten such 
columns, capable of entering immedi- 
ately upon a totally new topic, with 
an undiminished fertility of ideas. 
Lastly, if thought, like all the other 
secretions from the blood, be material ; 


how is it that this secretion should be 
so extremely subtil? Does it bear 
the slightest resemblance, or even the 
most distant analogy, to any thing 
else? Really such doctrines lead to 
absurdities too gross, too glaring, to 
be entertained even for a moment. 

After taking a view of the modern 
history of comparative anatomy, he 
forcibly recommends zoology and na- 
tural history as a very essential and 
important study. 

“The resemblances which animals 
bear to ourselves in frame and ac- 
tions, naturally lead us to ascribe to 
them our own feelings, to fancy that 
they are susceptible of our pleasures 
and pains, actuated by our desires 
and aversions, and impelled by the 
same motives or springs of action, 
and this excites in the mind of the 
youngest and most unlearned, a sym- 
pathetic interest, and a degree of cu- 
riosity, which are never felt in exa- 
mining inorganic nature, or in con- 
templating its phenomena. None of 
the exhibitions in a fair are more 
crowded by young and old, the igno- 
rant and the learned, than the collec- 
tions of foreign and curious animals ; 
no books are more generally read than 
descriptions of the form, actions, ha- 
bits, instincts, and character, of liv- 
ing creatures.”’—p. 38 and 39. 

We agree with Mr. Lawrence, that 
nothing can be more interesting than 
the phenomena of organic nature. The 
supreme wisdom, manifested in every 
gradation, affords an abundant har- 
vest for the contemplative mind. We 
behold, even in the lowest works of 
nature, sufficient cause of wonder and 
admiration; but as we ascend in the 
scale, the mind is raised to the highest 
pitch of amazement, Mr. Lawrence’s 
work plainly demonstrates that the 
opportunities afforded him of contem- 
plating organized nature have not 
been neglected or thrown away. But 
what impressions have his observa- 
tions produced on himself? How can 
we reconcile, with his general perspi- 
cuity and good sense, the following 
observations on different animals ?— 

“When we see some sagacious and 
docile, capable of instruction, exhi- 
biting mental phenomena analogous 
to our own—the genus or imperfect 
state of what, when more developed, 
is human intellect.”—p. 44. We do 
not hesitate here to declare ourselves 
perfectly at issue with Mr. Lawrence ; 
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—we never observed nor heard of any 
thing, even like an approximation to 
the human intellect, in the lower or- 
ders of animals. What (we take it) 
he would designate as intellect, are 
merely the peculiar properties of the 
animals, born with them, and as na- 
tural to and inseparable from them as 
the distinctive properties of matter 
are from its various kinds. It is the 
peculiar nature of a greyhound to 
course a hare—of a pointer to point at 
a partridge—and these properties are 
as peculiar to them as inertia, gra- 
vity, orany other of its properties, are 
to unorganized matter. 

We are quite at a loss to under- 
stand Mr. Lawrence, when he says he 
cannot conceive life without an ani- 
mal body. What would he define 
** vegetable life” to be? So obscure is 
the distinction between vegetable and 
animal life, that no accurate and 
sufficient distinction has yet been sug- 
gested. 

Mr. Lawrence endeavours to sup- 
port his hypothesis by a kind of nega- 
tive analogy. 

“ There is no digestion without an 
alimentary cavity; no biliary secre- 
tion without some kind of liver; no 
thought without a brain.”—page 57. 

This argument is evidently inade- 
quate ; suppose bile to be something 
like thought, bat only manifested 
when a liver formed part of the struc- 
ture in which bile was detected ; would 
it thence follow that bile was the pe- 
culiar function or secretion of the 
liver? No, no more than it follows 
that thought is a secretion of the 
brain. 

Bile can be traced through its pro- 
gress, and can be proved to be formed 
by the *hepatic veins from the blood 
—but thought cannot be traced ema- 
nating from the vessels of the brain, 
and remaining stored in the ventricles 
till required.—But further, the diffe- 
rent secretions are substantiated,— 
they are matter, secreted from matter, 
by matter, similar to themselves; but 
is thought material? No—then how 
could it be secreted by matter from 
matter ?!— What availeth it to say there 


* It is the Vena Porta (which, taking on 
itself the office of an artery) secretes bile, and 
presents the only and most striking exception 
to the functions of the veins in the animal eco- 
nomy : secretion being in every other instance 
the function of the arterial system, and not of 
the venous. 


never was thought without a brain ?— 
Did Mr. Lawrence ever know of 
thought without a circulating system ? 
or did he ever detect thought except 
in conjunction with an animal body ? 
If then Mr. Lawrence’s argument 
avail any thing—a heart or circulating 
apparatus is as essential to thought as 
a brain, and an animal body as requi- 
site as either ; and precisely the same 
arguments’—the same sort of evidence 
which would lead us to infer thought 
to be the function of the brain—would 
also enable us to conclude that it was 
the function of the heart, or of an ani- 
mal body—of each individually and 
separately; and of both conjointly. 
Strange absurdity ! 

Mr. Lawrence assumes, that the 
properties of inert or inorganic matter 
are equally wonderful with the vital 
manifestations. ‘For those who 
think it impossible that the living or- 
ganic structures should have vital 
properties without some extrinsic aid 
—although they require no such assist- 
ance for the equally wonderful affini- 
ties of chemistry, for gravity, elasti- 
city, or the other properties of mat- 
ter ;—a great variety of explanations, 
suited to all tastes and comprehen- 
sions, has been provided.”—page 78. 
Can Mr. Lawrence really mean what 
he here asserts? If Providence had 
endowed organized beings with the 
properties of matter only, all our ac- 
tions must have been the result of 
fixed and established principles, over 
which we could have no control; we 
should have been purely automata ; 
and whenever it was necessary to 
effect any change, any deviation from 
the natural result, there must have 
been an immediate exercise of Al- 
mighty Power. As we think we have 
shewn the facts here advanced to be 
misrepresented, it is unnecessary to 
pursue this part of the subject fur- 
ther. 

( To be continued. ) 


Review.—Lady Jane Grey, and her 
Times. By George Howard, Esq. 
8vo. pp. 400. London: Sherwood, 
Neely, and Jones. 1822. 


THERE is scarcely any species of lite- 
rary composition more pleasing than 
biography ; but this pleasure is in a 
great measure diminished by the con- 
sideration, that there is scarcely any 
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thing more difficult, than to obtain a 
faithful delineation of individual cha- 
racter. In the humble walks of life, 
every man has both his friends and his 
enemies; and by whomsoever among 
these the biography is undertaken, we 
may expect to find either some tints 
of colouring or some tincture of shade, 
with which impartiality could easily 
dispense. But when we ascend still 
higher among the ranks of mortals, 
surveying human nature in connection 
with thrones and sceptres, and per- 
ceive individuals either exalted by 
success, or depressed by misfortune, 
new obstacles present themselves to 
the biographer. While the means of 
furnishing a faithful narrative are in 
his power, political motives, party 
feelings, and popular opinion, exert 
their influence, and before the com- 
mon tide which these occasioned has 
subsided, the shadows of oblivion 

ther round innumerable facts and 

idents, which would give life to 
narrative, and in their joint operation 
furnish a fair development of cha- 
racter. 

Lady Jane Grey is one of those 
celebrated, but unfortunate individu- 
als, whose name is destined to live in 
history, amidst all the revolutions 
that are attendant upon empire ; 
though for this celebrity, it is melan- 
choly to add, that she is more in- 
debted te the scaffold than to the 
throne. 

In collecting materials for the life of 
this unfortunate lady, Mr. Howard 
has manifested a considerable degree 
of industry, and his application has 
not been abandoned by success. So 
far as the lapse of time will allow, and 
the veils of obscurity can be removed, 
he has placed the character of Lady 
Jane Grey in an impartial light; and 
if the picture does not exhibit a fair 
resemblance, the fault must be attri- 
buted to the causes already noticed, 
and not to any partial disposition in 
the author. Through the whole of her 
eventful life, Lady Jane was rather 
unfortunate than criminal; and by 
suffering under the axe of the execu- 
tioner, she has bequeathed the me- 
mory of her persecutors to the execra- 
tion of posterity. 

This work, as its title imports, is 
not confined to the life of this unfortu- 
nate lady. It briefly delineates the 
characters of the principal individuals, 
who at that period held a conspicu- 


ous rank in the nation, developing, at 
the same time, the ferocious spirit for 
which the age in which she lived was 
remarkably distinguished. Those who 
wish to see embodied in a short com- 
pass, that branch of English history, 
which, during this period encircled 
the throne of Britain, will find a fund 
of interesting matter in the volume be- 
fore us. 

That the character of Lady Jane is 
drawn in so clear a light, as to pre- 
clude all objections and all diversity 
of opinion, we are not prepared to 
assert. Such a biography is not plac- 
ed within the reach of mortals; but 
we feel no hesitation in avowing, that, 
should this volume be taken up and 
examined by an individual uninflu- 
enced by former publications, his 
mind would instantly assent to the 
probability and plausibility of all the 
parts in her history, which the biogra- 
pher has combined; and, while he 
felt indignant at her fanatic persecu- 
tors, he would sigh in pity over her 
unhappy doom. 

This work is not more instructive, 
than it is entertaining. It abounds 
with sketches of private bistory, which 
have all the charms that novelty and 
anecdote can communicate, illustra- 
tive of the times, and of the spirit to 
which they gave birth. It represents 
Lady Jane as lovely, learned, intelli- 
gent, and truly pious, but whose 
greatness of soul never shone with 
brighter emanations, than when it 
forsook the body on the fatal block. 

The printing department is well ex- 
ecuted, and to such as delight in the 
history of royalty and its appendages, 
we doubt not that this book will be a 
valuable acquisition. We sincerely 
wish it, what we think it deserves—a 
rapid and an extensive scale. 


Review.—Two Voyages to New South 
Wales, and Van Diemen’s Land. 


( Concluded from col. 573. ) 


Happy as we feel ourselves in the 
contemplation of so much good being 
effected among the lowest class of 
society—the very concentration of in- 
famy and pollution—by the vigilant 
attention of one or two individuals ; 
itis a subject of the most acute an- 
guish to every feeling mind, to think 
that after all the pains and all the 
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labour which had been bestowed upon 
the convicts in these two voyages, to 
correct the habits and reform the 
vices ; yet that on arriving at the end 
of their journey, (at Sydney,) a most 
lamentable source of mischief present- 
ed itself to the female convict on the 
very threshold of her exile. 

On the morning after the prisoners 
had been landed, our author found 
that many of them had spent the night 
in noise and indecent revelry, occa- 
sioned by beer and spirits, and which 
could not have been done without the 
knowledge of the keepers. The num- 
bers of houses licensed for the sale of 
beer and spirits, besides those where 
the like are vended clandestinely, re- 
tard most powerfully the growth of 
moral reserve, and that rectitude of 
principle necessary to the existence of 
a well-ordered community. [flere 
then is a constant running stream of 
licentiousness, which it is feared will 
long continue to characterize the in- 
fant colony, unless legislative means 
be applied to counteract it. If there 
be an individual who cherishes a 
spark of virtue, which pious reflection 
and holy desire were kindling into a 
flame, such a scene of continued ini- 
quity before their eyes is calculated to 
extinguish it altogether. 

The guardians of public morals, 
being selected from the convicts, of 
course, rarely possess qualities su- 
perior to those over whom they are 
placed in authority. Hence the most 
valuable institutions must fail in their 
design, when upheld and supported by 
such materials: and although it is 
probable that a better system could 
not be devised than that adopted by 
the present governor ; yet for want of 
probity and firmness in those who ex- 
ecute his views, the worst abuses must 
ensue. In fact, this is evidently the 
case, for the Sydney Gazette fre- 
announces the dismissal of 

ose officers for misconduct. 

The public-houses in Sydney, al- 
though only twenty-five in number, 
are evidently too numerous, in pro- 
portion to the population; and are as 
much frequented as almost any of 
those in the British metropolis. The 
profits arising from these receptacles 
of vice, are so enormous, that the 
persons who keep them are enabled to 
accumulate in about three years, what 
ag consider a fortune. 

very settler to whom a convict 


servant is assigned, is required by 
authority of the local government, to 
pay as wages £10 per annum, to a 
male, and £7 to a female, besides 
board and lodging. The male con- 
victs who are not thas disposed of, are 
formed into gangs,which are stationed 
in different parts of the country, in 
government employ ; such as making 
and repairing roads, and various other 
public works. Those who are em- 
ployed at Sydney, and its vicinity, 
are lodged ina barrack, which is fitted 
for the accommodation of about 800 
persons. There is also another build- 
ing of the same kind at Emu-Plains, 
but on a smaller scale. The barrack 
at Sydney, is spacious and lofty, 
erected in an healthy and appropriate 
situation: it is thoroughly ventilated, 
and kept exceedingly clean. Since 
the erection of this barrack, the con- 
victs are locked up regularly at eight 
o’clock at night, which is an advan- 
tage long desired, as it is a preventive 
against associating with the public- 
house keepers, thieves, and receivers 
of stolen goods. They work from six 
in the morning till six in the evening, 
Saturday excepted, when they are 
allowed half a day to receive their 
weekly rations of provisions; and of 
course their labour must be much 
more productive to government than 
formerly. 

Various measares have been adopted 
to restrain the irregularities of con- 
victs at large ; and punishments of a 
summary nature are frequently im- 
posed. Of these, the most severe, 
next to that of death, is transportation 
to the Coal River, which is ordered 
usually by his Honour the Judge Ad- 
vocate, or a bench of Magistrates, for 
a term of years, or for life, as the 
enormity of the offence may require. 
This mode of punishment is very much 
dreaded by the convicts, because they 
are compelled to work in chains from 
sun-rise to sun-set, and are subject 
also to other restrictions of a highly 
penal description. But notwithstand- 
ing the severity of this ponishment, it 
is frequently relaxed in degree as the 
criminal shews signs of amendment ; 
and in very few instances is it found 
necessary to subject any of the con- 
victs to a repetition of the sentence. 
Punishment by flogging is sometimes 
resorted to, though it seldom exceeds 
25 lashes. For females who commit 
the same offences, it is considered 
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sufficiently rigorous to confine them 
for a limited time to constant labour 
in the factory at Parramatta. 

A premium of £50 is held out to 
every master of a vessel for a faithful 
discharge of his duty ; and satisfactory 
vouchers for the correctness of his 
conduct and humane treatment of the 
prisoners on board, signed by the 
governor of the colony, and the sur- 
geon-superintendant of the ship, must 
be produced for that purpose. 

Formerly the owners of ships char- 
tered for the conveyance of convicts to 
the colonies, contracted for victualling 
them during the voyage, and were even 
at liberty to provide persons of their 
own selection to act as surgeons, 
without any stipulation being entered 
into for landing them safely at the 
place of destination. It will not ap- 
pear strange, then, when we state, 
that it was by no means uncommon for 
aship of this description to have from 
40 to 70 deaths and upwards in the 
course of a voyage. Whether the 
persons who were then employed to 
act as surgeons were duly qualified 
for the situations or not, is a question 
which we cannot pretend to decide; 
but itis evident, upon the very face of 
the statement, that the more who died, 
the greater was the profit; and it is 
but a fair inference to deduce, that in 
all probability they were not surgeons, 
or, if they were, that they were buat ill 
calculated for their office. 

Since naval surgeons, however, 
have been appointed to the superin- 
tendence of convict-ships, this cause 
of regret has been considerably less- 
ened ; and if two or three deaths 
occur in a voyage, it is thought very 
unfortunate indeed. In 1818, out of 
1059 convicts embarked in England 
and Ireland, 1057 were landed at 
Sydney in tolerably good health. 

The navy-board allows the surgeon 
£50 by way of passage-money, re- 
turning from the colony: but whether 
this sum of money be a fair equivalent 
for the severe discharge of an un- 
gracious duty, is more than question- 
able, as it is a well-known fact, that 
the sum demanded for a passage from 
New-South Wales to England, is from 
£150 to £200. 

Such is a brief analysis of this inter- 
esting book; and before we dismiss 
the subject, we cannot bat offer to our 
author that tribute of praise which 
is so justly his due. ith a single 


eye to the advancement of morals and 
religion, and to the alleviation of 
human misery, he steadily pursued a 
course of indefatigable industry and 
of toilsome labour, which nothing but 
the most determined resolution could 
withstand, and which cannot fail of 
not only bringing with it the high re- 
ward of an approving conscience ; but 
it must also receive the united thanks 
of every friend to order, to society, and 
to humanity. 

Bent entirely upon the accomplish- 
ment of a public good, and the miti- 
gation of human suffering, he saw, as 
it were, in the vision of his mind, all 
the formidable obstacles which he 
should have to encounter ; and there- 
fore prepared himself for the worst, 
with the means necessary to surmount 
them: Diligent in attention to the 
education of the convicts on board— 
incessant in his pious addresses and 
devotional worship, for their religious 
instruction, and conciliating in his 
measures, he seems to have acquired 
the full dominion of their minds. 
With a missionary zeal, he undertook 
to employ his talents, and exhaust 
his energies, in the arduous enterprise 
of seeking reformation, and applying 
gospel truths, in the very sink of utter 
wretchedness, depravity, and sin. No 
view of heathenish barbarism could 
possibly appal thé human mind more 
than entering the miserable abode of 
a convict-ship, where 170 men were 
congregated together ; wrapped, as 
within one covering, in the blackness 
of crime,—immerged in all the excess 
of hardened profligacy and vice,— 
slaves to ignorance, — strangers to 
morality,—and enemies to religion; 
and yet such was the scene of horror 
and of woe into which our author 
plunged, to carry a balm for all their 
sorrows,—to arouse their dormant 
lethargies,—to awaken their moral 
feelings,—to offer them scripture con- 
solation,—and to hold out the boon of 
perfect bliss and immortality ! 

But after all the gratifying state- 
ments which our author presents of 
extensive amendment in life and con- 
duct of those under his charge, it is 
a melancholy fact, which reflection 
serves only to aggravate, that it must 
all prove abortive under the present 
existing system of New South Wales. 
Very few, if any, members of our 
legislative assembly can be perfectly 
aware « the gloomy and_ frightful 
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state of public morals in that vast 
colony, otherwise we cannot suppose 
that it would be suffered to remain 
in insignificance, not as a punishment 
for transgression, but as a nursery for 
the propagation of every seed of pes- 
tilential growth. Is it possible to 
believe, that, in such a spot where the 
God of nature has been so bountiful, 
his prophecies and his precepts are 
not officially communicated to its in- 
habitants? and no means applied for 
their introduction by the benevolent, 
pious, and Christianized land of Bri- 
tain? Surely forgetfulness alone must 
plead her apology. 

«« Endless would be the task of commenting 
on the deterioration, if not total rain, of moral 
principle, that must result from this want of 
classification and religious care among a 
community so constituted as this just noticed. 
How futile then must be every undertaking to 
reclaim men of this description under circum- 
stances so inauspicious! I fear the hope of 
their reformation, therefore, is extremely 
distant, unless some means of an efficient 
nature, like that alluded to, be soon adopted. 
Sanguine indeed must be the mind that can 
expect improvement in a mass so hetero- 
geneous, posed of delinquents of every 

e; a commixtare of guiltiness of every 
shade and degree,—without any controlling 
inflaence over depravity, however extrava- 
gant,—without any humane friend to warn 


ye error, or direct to the paths which 
one lead to peace and happiness.” 

When directed to the multifarious 
institutions that are the ornament and 
the glory of this favoured island, and 
which have for their object the in- 
struction of the uneducated—the ame- 
lioration of human woe, and the ex- 
tension of Christianity, we are lost in 
wonder and astonishment that there 
are so many fields open in our various 
gaols and prisons for the dissemination 
of practical piety and the cultivation 
of moral feeling, and yet not one 
public society has been raised for 
these express purposes. All the good 
which has been done for these un- 
happy prisoners, is performed by a 
very circumscribed portion indeed of 
private individuals,who from generous 
liberality mingle their prayers and 
their instructions with their purse. 
To commiserate with suffering guilt 
in silent and pensive reflection, and 
withhold the more important duties of 
action and of usefulness, is but to 
mock humanity in the face, and to 
wear the mask of foul hypocrisy. We 
trust that these remarks will be the 
cause of some noble-spirited indivi- 
duals stepping forward to erect an 
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institution for the sole intent of afford- 
ing the vast number of culprits con- 
fined in gaols the means of education, 
cleanliness, and moral and _ religious 
instruction. With such a provision, 
it cannot but be anticipated that pri- 
son morals would be benefited, and 
public crime abated. Cleanliness and 
education are the two main pivots 
upon which turns the whole moral 
machinery of man. Every subordi- 
nate link connected with the chain of 
this stupendous apparatus, depends 
upon their movements and regularity. 
if once these principles of action be- 
come inoperative, ail the best ener- 
gies in the moral constitution of man 
are immediately suspended. 

We shall offer no remarks on the 
last part of this book, viz. “ Reflec- 
tions on Seduction,” for two reasons ; 
first, that they certainly have nothing 
at all to do with the primary object of 
the work; and secondly, that they 
will produce little good. We question 
not that our author’s views were to 
benefit society by introducing this 
appendage ; but we are equally satis- 
fied, that if he had thought a little 
more deeply, he would have come to 
the same conclusion as ourselves. 
These “ Reflections” might prove 
useful to the most abandoned and 
profligate ; but as we apprehend that 
it is the more respectable and en- 
lightened part of the community that 
will peruse this volume, we are deci- 
dedly of opinion, that they will be 
productive of little good. 


Review.-—Elements of ove- 
ment ; comprising a familiar View of 
the intellectuul Powers and moral 
Characteristics of Human Nature. 
By the Rev. Thomas Finch, 8wvo. 
pp. 266. London: Hamilton, 1822. 

Tus is a sensible and well-written 

little volume, embracing topics in 

which every reader is interested, and 
promising to render essential service 
to the rising generation. In some 
respects it bears a resemblance to 

Mason on Self Knowledge ; and 

touches on various points that may 

be found pursued more at large in 

Watts’s Improvement of the Mind; 

but in others it widely differs from 

these justly celebrated performances, 
as much as they vary from one 

— This work is not profound, 
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Review—Oliver Cromwell and his Times. 


bat it is pleasing and instructive, 
containing truths of the utmost im- 
portance to mankind, without dressing 
them up in the attire of metaphysics, 
which rarely fails to tire the thought- 
less, and frighten the frivolous and 
the gay. Mr. Finch, however, mea- 
sures the vegetable mould of human 
nature, if he does not sink into its 
subterraneous regions, and shews us 
what fruits it is capable of bearing, 
without exploring those beds where 
gold and gems lie buried “‘ deep with 
diamonds in the flaming mine.” 

The paper is excellent, the work is 
neatly printed, and the price (5s.) 
moderate. .Were we, with ap ill- 
natured eye, to examine every page, 
it would be no difficult task to fix our 
talons on something objectionable ; 
bat this task we shall consign to 
others, satisfying ourselves that the 
excellencies of the work will more 
than counterbalance every defect. 


Review.—Oliver Cromwell and his 
Times. By Thomas Cromwell, 2d 
Edition, 8vo. pp. 598. London: 


Sherwood, Neely, and Jones, 1822. 


Few men have ever been either more 
applauded or execrated, than Oliver 

omwell, This naturally arose from 
the conspicuous part which he acted 
on the great theatre of the nation, from 
the conflicting opinions of the various 
parties with which he was surround- 
ed, and from the good and evil which 
resulted from his prosperous usur- 
pation. 

With common mortals, in what 
rank soever they are placed, the tide 
of popular censure or applause is only 
destined to live its appointed hour. 
But although nearly two centures have 
élapsed since Oliver Cromwell trod 
the stage of public life, party feelings 
still continue to glow with no common 
warmth, when his name is mentioned, 
and the politicians of 1822 frequently 
light their torches at the flame which 
he kindled, when the nation was in- 
volved in all the horrors of a civil war. 


deems him instrument of hell.” 

The biographer, who, under these 
circumstances, can draw a portrait of 
Cromwell, that shall escape the cen- 
sure of all parties, must be as fortu- 


nate as he is meritorious, and he will 
deserve a golden medal from the re- 
public of letters. 

There is scarcely perhaps a more 
eventful period in English history, 
than that in which Oliver stepped be- 
tween the two Charles’s; beheaded 
the father; and drove the son into 
exile; assumed the dominion of the 
kingdom, and caused the name of 
Briton to be revered in every nation 
throughout Eurepe. This is the man, 
and this is the period, of which this 
volume treats, 

The introductory remarks, which 
run through twenty-seven pages, evi- 
dently bear a political character, in 
which the effects of the Norman 
conquest, the feudal system, the pro- 
gressive advancement of civil and 
political rights, the dawn of liberty 
and the principles of the British con- 
stitution, pass in review before the 
author. In these pages the questions 
which the above topics originate, are 
discussed with moderation by an en- 
lightened man, who advocates the 
cause of well-regulated liberty, with- 
out consigning his countrymen to the 
dominion of despotism, encouraging 
anarchy, vindicating licentiousness, 
or inviting usurpation. 

It is scarcely possible for us, in our 
assigned limits, to give even an out- 
line of the eventful life of Oliver 
Cromwell. For the numerous vicis- 
situdes connected with bis biography, 
the reader must have recourse to the 
work itself. 

It is well known from the historical 
accounts transmitted to us, ‘both from 
the friends and foes of Charles I. that 
his arbitrary measures, in connection 
with his attempts to introduce popery, 
roused his subjects to arms, and ter- 
minated in his rain. The volume 
before us tends to confirm, and not te 
correct, the preceding opinion. What 
the condition of this country and its 
inhabitants might have been, had 
Charles pursued his measures without 
meeting with any resistance, furnishes 
a subject of dangerous and painful 
speculation, which leads to conse- 
quences that we dare not anticipate. 

The charaeter of Cromwell, though 
somewhat flattered, is evidently drawn 
by an able artist. His virtues and 
his vices are both placed before the 
reader, from whose eye his foibles 
and infirmities are not concealed. 
From the earliest period of his history, 
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he seems to have been marked out for 
some great and singular event, which 
the subsequent vicissitudes of his life 
more than verified. 

The work itself is interesting, en- 
tertaining, and instructive. It ex- 
patiates in one of the most fertile 
fields of Engiish history, marks the 
movement of political opinion with 
precision, and traces the various 
actions which distinguished and di- 
versified the scene, to their respective 
sources. It abounds with anecdote, 
incident, and local narrative, with 
which every reader must be highly 
amused and gratified, developing the 
various principles by which the leaders 
of prevailing factions were actuated, 
and exhibiting the parts which they 
respectively acted in the great drama 
that then arrested the attention of 
Europe. To kings and subjects it 
imparts a salutary lesson, which all 
have an interest in learning, and by 
which they may acquire knowledge 
without exposing themselves to the 
danger of experiment. 

Of the history of those eventfal 
times, this volume contains a con- 
densed, but luminous account. Crom- 
well is but the centre on which one 
leg of the author’s literary, biographi- 
cal, and historical compasses, is fixed, 
while with the other he takes a general 
sweep that includes England, Scot- 
fand, and Ireland, in its extensive 
range, moving all Europe, and even 
our transatlantic and Indian posses- 
sions, by the cirele which it de- 
seribes. 

Between Cromwell and Buonaparte, 
several coincidences and contrasts are 
drawn,which place these distinguished 
individuals in an interesting light. 
By statesmen and heroes their cha- 
racters may be reviewed with much 
advantages, and even kings may de- 
rive wisdom from the melancholy 
contemplation. 

The work is written in a perspicuous 
and judicious manner. The materials 
are arranged with an eye to the events 
which followed each other in regular 
er tumultuous succession. Many in- 
teresting notes are appended, which 
may be perused atthe reader’s leisure, 
without breaking in upon the narrative 
of leading facts. The second edition 
is now on sale; and if merit can be- 
come a passport to public approbation, 
we have no doubt that another will 
soon be demanded. oe 


ANNIVERSARIES OF RELIGIOUS AND 
BENEVOLENT INSTITUTIONS. 


Royal British Institution, for the 
Education of the Poor. 
The annual meeting of the friends 
and supporters of this institution, 
which took place on Friday, the 3d of 
May, at the school-house, North- 
street, City-road, was most numerous- 
ly and respectably attended. 
R. H. the Duke of Sussex was ex- 
pected to preside ; but being preyent- 
ed, Alderman Wood, by whom this 
institution was founded, took the 
chair, The report stated, that since 
1813, this society had received under 
its care 4808 boys; of these, 4501 had 
been taught to read and write, and 
2307 had been completed in the com- 
mon rules of arithmetic. Within the 
last three years, 580 girls had been 
admitted into the schools, and instruct- 
ed in needle-work, and the rudiments 
of education. At present 217 re- 
mained in the school, which furnished 
room for the admission of more.— 
These schools are founded upon the 
liberal plan of Mr. Joseph Lancaster, 
without endeavouring to proselyte the 
children to the dogmas of any sect, 
The funds of this institution appeared 
on the whole to be in a flourishing 
condition. 


Prayer-Book and Homily Society. 


This society has been many years 
established. Its name designates its 
import. The tenth anniversary was 
held at Stationer’s-hall, on Thursday, 
May 2d, Lord Calthorpe in the chair. 
The report represented the efforts of 
this society as having of late con- 
siderably extended the doctrines of 
the established church, and as being 
calculated to revive a knowledge of 
the fundamental truths which distin- 
guished the Reformation. It erected 
the best possible monument to that 
noble army of martyrs who suffered in 
Smithfield and other places, during 
the dominion of popery in this king- 
dom. More prayer-books and homi- 
lies had been distributed during the 
last year, than in any one which pre- 
ceded it. Of homilies alone the in- 
crease in copies had amounted to 
30,000, and nothing but an angmen- 
tation of funds was wanting to give to 
these valuable compositions a much 
farther circulation, 
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City of London Pension Society. 

The object of this institution is, to 
afford relief to decayed artizans, me- 
chanics, and their widows. Its fourth 
anniversary was held on Wednesday, 
the lst of May, at the Albion-house, 
Aldersgate-street, H. R. H. the Duke 
of Sussex in the chair. The mecting 
was more numerously attended than 
on any former occasion ; and from the 
respectability of those present, and 
the statements which were given, no- 
thing could be more obvious than its 
advancing character and reputation. 
In the term Pension, those who have 
more fastidiousness than wisdom, may 
find something to excite their dis- 
approbation; but in the estimation of 
all, who look rather to utility than to 
names, the object of the institution 
cannot fail to excite admiration. 


London Society for promoting Chris- 
tianity among the Jews. 

The 14th anniversary of this society 
was held in the Egyptian-hall, Man- 
sion-house, on Friday, the 3d of May, 
the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor in the 
chair. The meeting was most nu- 
merously and respectably attended. 
The report stated, that the exertions 
of benevolence were unremitting, and 
that some new societies had been 
formed in England and Ireland; but 
we regret to observe, that although 
much money has been expended for 
this benevolent purpose, and several 
instances were adduced, of the be- 
nefits which had resulted from the 
undertaking, the wishes of the san- 
guine had not yet been realized. 


Naval and Military Bible Society. 


The anniversary of this society was 
held on Tuesday, the 7th of May, in 
the King’s concert-room, which was 
completely filled with a large assem- 
blage of ladies and gentlemen. The 
chair was taken by Lord Gambier, at 
12 o’clock. The report stated, that 
during the last year, the receipts and 
disbursements of the society amount- 
ed to about £2050, but that there was 
a debt owing of £1332, which had 
prevented that extensive gratuitous 
circulation of the scriptures, which 
they should rejoice to behold. 8631 
copies of the sacred writings, how- 
ever, had been distributed, and the 
demand still continued exceedingly 
great. From various parts the ac- 
counts were highly gratifying, and it 


was evident that the divine blessing 
had accompanied the exertions of the 
society. 

Port of London Society. 

At this anniversary, which was held 
on Monday, May 6th, at the City of 
London Tavern, Lord Gambier pre- 
sided. The object of this society is, 
to promote religion among the sailors 
and watermen, that are found within 
the port of London, not only by sup- 
plying them with bibles and testa- 
ments occasionally, but by establish- 
ing preaching on board of convenient 
ships, where they may be able com- 
fortably to attend. These establish- 
ments have already been made in 
various parts, and the example has 
extended its influence to foreign 
countries ; among which Gibraltar, 
and Boston in America, were particu- 
larly named. 


African Institution. 


On Friday, the 10th of May, the 
sixteenth anniversary of this meeting 
was held at Freemasons’ Tavern, 
Great Queen-street, his R. H. the 
Duke of Gloucester in the chair. 
The audience was large, and highly 
respectable ; the majority consisted 
of ladies. The design of this insti- 
tution is, to watch the progress or 
decline of the slave trade, which 
appears, from the report, to have 


dreadfully increased during the last 


year. The report stated, that the 
whole western coast of Africa, from 
the river Senegal to Benguelo had 
swarmed with slave ships, and that an 
active and increasing slave trade had 
been carried on, on the eastern shores 
of that continent, particularly from 
the island of Zanzebar. The chief 
seat of this inhuman traffic lay on the 
river Bonny, and at Calabar. Into 
the former river 190 ships had enter- 
ed, and 162 into the latter, for the 
purpose of purchasing slaves. To 
prevent this detestable trade, every 
effort had been made, but hitherto too 
many ships had escaped the vigilance 
of the vessels which guarded’ the 
coasts. 


London Female Penitentiary. 


The annual meeting of this society 
was held on. the morning of Monday, 
May 6th, at the Crown and Anchor 
Tavern, Strand. On this occasion 
W. Wilberforce, Esq. M.P. presided, 
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supported by many eminent charac- 
ters. It appeared from the report, 
that during the last year, 149 appli- 
cations had been made by the unhappy 
objects for whose sake the charity 
was instituted. Fourteen young fe- 
males had also been placed in si- 
tuations; 39 had been restored to 
their friends ; 21 had either been 
discharged or had quitted the peni- 
tentiary on their own account; one 
had been sent to her parish ; and one 
had died. From some of those 
placed in service, letters had been 
received, expressing their gratitude, 
and requesting to become subscribers 
towards the support of an institution 
by which they had been recalled to 
the paths of virtue. The subscrip- 
tions amounted to £4075. 19s. which 
was £123 more than the disburse- 
ments; but still there was a debt of 
£500 on the society. A similar in- 
stitution has lately been established 
at Brighton. 


Sunday School Union. 


The anniversary of this association 
was held on the morning of Tuesday, 
May 7th, at the City of London Ta- 
vern, Joseph Butterworth, Esq. M.P. 
in the chair. A large company as- 
sembled to take breakfast between 
5 and 6 o’clock ; about 1000 persons 
were present. The report stated, that 
in London and its vicinity, the total 
number of Sunday scholars was 52,549 
children, and 478 adults, which were 
instructed by 4870 gratuitous teachers. 
The increase of scholars during the 

ast year was 3687. In three counties 
in Wales, the aggregate of Sunday 
scholars, including children and 
adults, amounted to one-fifth of the 
whole ervey Great Britain and 
Ireland contain upward of 600,000 
Sunday scholars, aceording to the 
accounts received, but from many 

laces there have been no returns. 

ew-York and Philadelphia contain 
an aggregate of 33,000 Sunday scho- 
lars. Such is the progress, and such 
the extent, of Sunday schools. Their 
extensive effects stand as a monument 
of what united energy, dictated by 
benevolence, can accomplish. 

(As it will be impossible for us to do 
justice in this number to the interesting 
branches of these benevolent anniver- 
saries which remain, the conclusion of 
this subject is unavoidably carried to 
our next. ) 


DISTRESS IN IRELAND. 
NOTWITHSTANDING the sums which 
have been contributed by the benevo- 
lent in this country, for the relief of 
Ireland, the sufferings of the inhabi- 
tants appear undiminished. The sums 
thus far advanced, amount to nearly 
£100,000 ; but so numerous are the 
individuals that stand in need of as- 
sistance, that scarcely a week’s sub- 
sistence can be expected for each, 
from this vast contribution: From 
Cork, from Clifden, from Galway, 
from Killarney, and from Bantry, ac- 
counts have recently been received, 
stating, on the most unquestionable 
authorities, the severe distress which 
almost every where prevails. 

A letter from Bantry states, that 
one woman with three children died of 
actual starvation. They were nearly 
a week without sustenance. The wo- 
man was ashamed to make her case 
known; and before assistance could 
be administered, they were all found 
lifeless together. Many are seen to 
faiat through mere exhaustion during 
the necessary delay that occurs in ad- 
ministering food; and it is probable, 
that without British liberality, the 
local subscriptions would hardly be 
sufficient to purchase coffins for those 
who would die of mere want. 


GLEANINGS FROM LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, &c. 


Method of ing Iron and Steel from 
Rust.—Greasy and oily, or resinous substan- 
ces, have hitherto formed the basis of the dif- 
ferent preparations proposed and employed for 
this purpose ; but in the former, when ranci- 
dity comes on, an acid is produced, which 
corrodes the iron; and the latter, when dry, 
are apt to crack, and thas afford an inlet to 
moisture. But melted caoutchouc, or India 
rubber, is found to possess peculiar advantages 
in preserving the surface of iron from being 
acted on by the atmosphere ; arising from its 
little susceptibility of chemical change when 
exposed to the air; from its treacly consist- 
ence, under all ordinary temperatares ; from 
its strong adhesion to the surface of iron or 
steel ; and at the same time from the ge | 
with which it is removed by a soft b 
charged with warm oil of turpentine. The 
finger or a soft brush are the most convenient 
implements for applying the caoutchouc; and, 
as soon as the article has been covered, it 
ought to be set up on end, in order that the 
excess may drain from it, which will take 
place in aday or two. The ca fa for 
melting caoutchouc is “pam | equ to that re- 
quired for the fusion of lead ; but if this is at- 
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tempted to be performed ina pipkin, or any 
other open vessel, a ious emission of va- 
pour will take plone, e mass will become 
more or less charged, and be very likely to 


ces are rendered perfectly free from foetor by it 

se of Phosphoric in Jaundice.—Dr. 
Male, has, in Silliman’s Journal, stated 
the 


take fire. A close vessel, or a kind of copp 
flask, can be employed, containing a horizon- 
tal stirrer or agitator, which being kept in 
motion by means of a handle rising above the 
flask, prevents the caoutchouc from burning to 
the bottom. 

Method of rendering Cloth incombustible.—M. 
Gay Lussac has found, that the most effec- 

solutions for rendering cloths incombusti- 

ble, are, solutions of muriate, sulphate, phos- 
phate and borate of ammonia, with borax, and 
also some mixtures of these salts. M. Merat 
Guillot of Aaxerres has shewn, that the acidu- 
lous phosphate of lime possesses the same 
rty. When linen, muslin, wood, or pa- 

per, are dipped in a solation of that salt, of 
the specific gravity of from 1-26 or 1-30, they 
become completely incombustible. They | 
be charred by an intense heat, but they will 
not burn. 

Singular Heat developed in the Fusion of Tin 
and Platinum.—If a small piece of tin-foil is 
wrapped in a piece of platinum-foil, of the 
same size, and exposed on charcoal to the ac- 
tion of the blow-pipe, the union of the two 
metals is indicated by a rapid whirling, and 
by an intense brilliancy in the light which is 
emitted. If the globule thus melted is allowed 
to drop into a basin of water, it remains for 
some time red hot at the bottom; and such is 
the intensity of the heat, that it melts and car- 
ries off the glaze ofthe basin from the part on 
which it happens to fall. 

Aid in case of Shipwreck.—Several experi- 
ments have recently been made before the Tri- 
nity Board, and a Board of General Officers, 
at Woolwich, on a new plan, for affording 
speedy and effectual aid in case of shipwreck. 
It differs from Captain Manby’s plan, inas- 
much as the line of communication can be 
made by means of a rocket instead of a mor- 
tar. A roller is also added, and so admirably 
constructed, as to render considerable facility 
and safety in reaching the shore. The advan- 
tage that must be derived in the night-time 
from the rocket is obvious, as it is so con- 
structed that it will burn in the water. The 

ision by which the line of communication 
formed is also considerably augmented, and 
the safety of life and property consequent upon 
having the apparatus ready on board, im case 
of accident, is paramountly enhanced. The 
two Boards have spoken iu appropriate terms 
of the new plan, and bave made their report 


accordingly. 

‘Preservation of Anatomical Specimens.—Dr. 
Macartney, of the Dublin University, has for 
some time employed a solution of alum and 
nitre, for the purpose of preserving anatomical 
preparations. He finds that it preserves the 
natural appearances of most parts of the body 
more completely than spirits or any other flaid 
heretofore used. The proportions of the alum 
and the nitre, and the strength of the solution, 
require to be varied according to circumstan- 
ees; and, in order thoroughly to impregnate 
the anatomical preparation, the liqror must 
for some time be occasionally renewed. The 
selution possesses sach-antiseptic powers, that 
the most — and offensive anrmal substan- 


he obtained in cases of jaundice, 
by the use of phosphoric acid. His practice 
is to give a cathertie of calomel and julep, or 
some of the neutral salts, and then balm tea, 
moderately acidulated with the phosphoric acid, 
which is to be continued till it operates as a 
diuretic, and until the urine becomes clear or 
nearly so. One patient had taken eight pints 
in twenty-four hours. In general, the yellow- 
ness disappears in three or four days from the 
urine, and in a few more from the skin. Dr. 
Miller has met with but one case (a person 
80 years of age) that had not yielded to this 
treatment. 

Use of Sub-nitrate of Bismuth in Intermittent 
Fever.—Dr. Henkesew, a physician at Hilde- 
sheim, bas been in the habit of prescribing this 
remedy in agues, for several years. He con- 
siders it to be a powerful febrifuge and anti- 
spasmodic. He exhibits this salt in the dose 
of four- grains, with a few grains of sugar every 
two hours. 

Qi for Watch-work, &c.—QOil used for di- 
minishing friction in delicate machinery, should 
be free Bun all acid and macilage. The fol- 
lowing is the process (M. Chevreul’s) recom- 
mended as the most convenient for procuring 
it in the most favourable state. Put into a 
matrass or glass flask, a portion of any fine oil, 
with seven or eight tines its weight of alcohol, 
and heat the mixture almost to boiling ; decant 
the clear upper stratum of fluid, and suffer it 
to cool ; a solid portion of fatty matter sepa- 
rates, which is to be removed, and then the 
alcoholic solation evaporated in a retort or ba- 
sin, until reduced to one-fifth its bulk. The 
elaine or fluid part of the oil will be deposited. 
It should be colourless and tasteless, almost 
free from smell, without action or infusion of 
litmus, having tlie consistence of white olive 
oil, and not easily congealable. 

ic Orrery.—Mr. Busby, an engineer 
and architect, has obtained the gold Vulcan 
medal of the Society of Arts, &c, for this ma- 
chine; the peculiarity of which is, that the 
apparatus floats upon an unruffled expanse of 
water, and that the circuits, obliquities, - 
rallelisms, and rotations, of the planetary - 
dies, are noteffected in the ordinary manner, 
but by certain hydraulic combinations, produc- 
ing movements which admirably imitate the 
Ree and harmonious order which reigns 
oughont the mightiest works of the Creator. 
We believe an exhibition of this interesting 
machine is now open in the Strand. 


he—An experiment was lately 
tried, in order to ascertain the difference be~ 


| 
| Improved Window Sashes—These improve- 
an ments consist in making them to turn round, 
Ne ee so that their outsides may be brought inside 
be ae ; the room: this is done by fixing hanging styles 
i, | to the sides of the sashes ; the hanging-styles 
ios See | and _——— being so rebated, as to render 
Veen : | them weather-tight; and they are connected 
eee | | by hinges, so boxed in, each way, to the 
oes styles, as to make them very strong and dura- 
ee 5 ble. Neither bolts nor any other fastenings 
eae are requisite to prevent their turning, when 
er | closed.—( For an invention somewhat similar, see 
| 
4 


Queries to Correspondents.— Prices of Stocks, &c. 


tween the working of the long mould-boarded 
lough (used within 25 miles of London) with 
our horses, and and common 
light Scotch , with a pair of carriage 
and The out, that 
the pair of in six hours, one 
acre, nine inches deep by twelve, walking at 
the rate of three miles an hour; the four 
horses ploughed half an acre, seven inches 
deep by nine, stepping two miles an hour. 
This may be relied on as a fact, and itis hoped 
it will open the eyes of every farmer. 

Growth of Wood.—It has been escertained 
that wood increases in the following propor- 
tion: The first year 1, the second as 4, the 
third as 9, the fourth as 15, the fifth as 22, the 
sixth as 30, the seventh as 40, the eighth as 
54, the ninth as 70, and the tenth as 92. From 
this it is concladed, that wood ought never 
to be cut till it is in the tenth year of its 
growth. 

Cleansing Raw Silks.—Mr. Brierley, of Sal- 
ford, Lancashire, bas contrived a plan, the 
object of which is to cleanse raw rilks from 

m and other impurities with which they are 
invariably found intermixed, when imported 
into this country. Previous to dyeing or ma- 
nufacturing the raw silk, it has been usual to 
prepare it by washing the hanks in boiling 
water, when by the necessary agitation of the 
material during this process, frequent injary 
has been done to the silk by its entangling. 
The intention of Mr. B. is to avoid this incon- 
venience, by employing steam instead of boil- 
ing water, during the operation of which, the 
silk is to be suspended within a close steam 
closet or chamber, where, by the action of 
the steam, the fibres will become separated, 
and the gammy matter discharged. 

The mode of operating proposed is, first, to 
soak the raw silk in a strong solution of so 
and, water for a sufficient space of time to sof- 
ten the gum ; after this, the silk is to be taken 
in hanks (while a hung on poles within 
a chest or closet, heated by a pipe leadin 
from a boiler, the apparatus being furnishe 
with safety valves, stop cock, and a cock for 
drawing off the condensed steam. Here the 
silk is allowed to remain a sufficient time to 
dissolve the gum. After this, it is to be wash- 
ed in a weaker solation of soap and water, and 
ultimately in clearwater only, until the impure 
parts are entirely removed. 


QUERIES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


On Astronomical Books and Calcu- 
lations. 

Mr. Epitor. Sir,—As a lover of 
Astronomical Science, and occasion- 
ally an instructor in that interesting 
and sublime branch of study, I re- 
quest the favour of knowing, through 
some of your literary correspondents, 
what author may be the most accu- 
rately depended upon for the numbers 
which express the diameters, distan- 


ces, and periodical revolutions, of] p, 


the primary and secondary planets. 
The various ary and other 
books with which I have met, se 


greatly differ in their aceounts of the 
elements of the planets, that I think 
you eould render a valuable service 
to many of your readers, and to the 
public at large, by the insertion of 
this query Your’s respectfully, 
Dec. 15, 1821. B. E, Ww. 


Mr. Epitor. Sir,—The following 
problem, requiring for its solution the 
use of both globes, I believe has never 
appeared in print. It is certainly not 
to be found either in the popular trea- 
tise of Butler, or in the more scientific 
production of Keith. If you deem it 
worthy insertion it is quite at your 
Sir, Your’ tfall 

am, Sir, Your’s res ully, 


A problem in the use of the globes, 
which requires both the terrestrial and 
celestial globe.— 

To find that place which has a pro- 
osed star in its zenith, at a certain 
our, under a given meridian, For 

example, Capella, when at London it 
is ten o'clock in the evening of the 
second of March. 

First. With the celestial globe, 
find the hour that the star passes the 
meridian, on the given day, which in 
the case before us will be found to be 
six o’clock in the evening. 

Secondly. Find the meridian of the 
earth, where they reckon this time, 
when, at the given place, (London,) it 
will have the star (Capella) upon the 
meredian. 

Thirdly. Seek upon this meridian, 
that place which has its latitude of the. 
same number of degrees as the decli- 
nation of the star (either in north or 
south) which, in the present example, 
being 454 north, it will be found to be 
Louisbourg, in North America, where 
the star, Capella, passing the meri- 
dian, will be in the zenith at the time 
assigned. 
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Mayi8.47 0) 1611 |17 4 
25.46 4) 16 5 
June 1.45 1) 16 O/}17 0 
8.44 7| 1510/17 5/16 
15.43 10) 16 2 
Price of Irish Stocks, June 19. 
Gov. Deb. 3} per Cent. 9 
5 per Cent. 8 
Do. Stock, 5 per Cent. 
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Price of Stocks, London, June 25. 
#44 | 3pm. par 2pm. sian 5 per Cent. 
Do. £500, 413 pm. Danish 5 per Cent. 86 to }. 
Do. small, 3 6 pm. Columbian 6 r Cent. 84 to 834. 
Lotter Tick. 118 | Chili 6 per Cent. 80. 
ns. for Acc. 
£1000, 805453 Average Prices of Sugar Number of Bankrupis. 
“Prices of Foreign Stock in London, June 25. | May22, 32s. 8jd.cwt.|May 25,28, - 18 
Cent. 91f. 25c. to 75c. : Exchange, 739, 32 June 1, 4, 23 
25f. 35c. to 40c. June 5, 33 8, ll, - = 
ian 6 per Cent. 82: Exch. 114 per rouble. 12, 32 15, 18, - . 
Neapolitan 5 per Cent. 73 to 4. 19, 30 1 G -A 


Austrian Metallic 5 per Cent. 77. . Total 102 


COMMERCIAL REPORT, LIVERPOOL, 22d JUNE, 1822. 


THE pursuits of commerce seldom offered less inducements than they do atthe present moment. 
Both at home and abroad a general languor prevails throughout its various branches. It is 
however observable, that the numerous propositions submitted to Parliament for altering the 
import daties of different articles, together with the uncertainty as to the effect likely to be 
produced e ing of new commercial bills, now in progress through Parliament, tend 
together to unsettle commerce, yet their effect cannot fail to be salutary and enlivening. The 
resolution of the Bank of England to discount mercantile paper at an extended date, and at a 
reduced rate, cannot fail of being productive of much good. e lower rates of merchandise, 
much below the cost of production, in most instances, must eventually attract the notice of 
the capitalist, who will doubtless find a more satisfactory if not more secure mode of investing 
his means, than in the purchase of foreign securities, however flattering the rate of interest may 
ar. These circumstances lead us to augar more favourably of the future course of com- 
merce, and we hope ere long to see a better order of things, promising more security and a 
greater remuneration to the merchant. 
We now proceed to notice some of the latest operations in our market, as they will best 
shew the actual state of ey 
The supply of Cotton has fallen off materially of late, whilst the demand bas improved, and 
the sales effected (almost exclasively for home consumption) have increased ; the total im- 
rt of last week was bat 2597 bags; and of the present only 618 packages. The sales of the 
on week amounted to 11,023 packages ; and of the week just now ending, 8006 packages, as 
ows :— 
d. d. 


d. d, 
3981 Bags of Upland, from 7} to 26 Bags of Mina Geraes, 9 
1125 to it 245 Demerara, to 105 
84 Sea Island, Carthagena, 7 

550 Pernambucco, Bourbon, 1 

598 ——— Bahia, 7 to 7 

754 Maranham, 6} 

20 Para, per lb. 

' The market closes with a trifling reduction. Public opinion is certainly not in favour of an 
advance ; but the value of Cotton is now so much reduced, that any circumstance tending to 
renew confidence in either buying or holding would probably cause some improvement in. 

ice. 
Pe British Plantation Sugar.—About 1050 casks have been sold this week, at some little im- 
rovemeut on the good and fine qualities, bat brown and middling descriptions went off rather 
ower. Besides the above, nearly 600 bags of East-India have likewise been disposed of ; 
yellow to low white at 62s. to 66s. 9d.; good white at 71s. to 73s. per cwt. 
Coffee.—Several parcels have gone off at full prices, though chiefly purchased by the 
grocers. 
Rum.—The inquiry for this article is very limited. © 
For Rice, the demand has improved, though at rather lower rates. 
Very little has been doing in Hides, the stocks at present being low in the im ” hands. 

* Dry Salteries—The stock of Ashes has for some time past been ually declining, and it is 
supposed, that the new supplies will come to a bare market. sutra Pots rule at 36s- to 
37s.: Pearls 45s. Dye-Woods are less demanded. Solid Nicaragua Wood, £27 ton. 
Jamaica hagwee’. £9. 10s. Campeachy, £10. 10s. perton. Cuba Fustic, £10. 10s. to £11.—30 
tons of Sicily Brimstone fetched £22. 7s. 6d. to £22. 15s. per ton. - 550 bags of Sumac, at 18s. to 
19s. per cwt. At the sale of East-India goods yesterday, 55 chests of Bengal brought 8s. 1d. 
to 10s. 2d. per Ib. being an advance of 6d. per Ib. on the last sale. 54 bales of Safflower £3 to 


25 cwt. 

Our Corn market does not improve, nor has there been any decline this week. The millers 
are the only purchasers of wheat. Oats and Beans have advanced a little. Barley is slow of 
eee this week —a parcel of 120 hhds. sold at per hhd. 
toa er. 
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